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HAWTHORNE’S -fUVENILE BOOKS. 


IN one important particular our primary education appears 
radically wrong. It is wrong in principle and wrong in practice. 
Occupying as it does the period when the intellect and the heart 
are most susceptible, and when the impressions received are most 
likely to combine into permanent elements of character, we neg- 
lect the very means which nature and reason point out as the 


most potent for good. We bind the intellect to barren facts. 
We fetter it with knowledge instead of feeding it with ideas, 
The training of our teachers, our courses of study, our instruc- 
tion, and our examinations, all point the same way. It is so much 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography, not a mind active, curious, 
and intelligent, that we seem to make the great desidera- 
tum. We set a high value upon the tangible results of study, 
such as we can represent in figures and estimate in per cents ; 
but the more precious fruits of education, the outcome of mani- 
fold influences working indirectly and unconsciously, we prize far 
less, or disregard altogether. As one natural and even necessary 
consequence of this exaltation of the mechanical part of educa- 
tion, the immense importance of reading as a means of culture 
has by no means been appreciated. I do not refer to the elocu- 
tionary or rhetorical exercises of the school-room. These have 
their value ; but they should not usurp, as they now do, the place 
of real reading; that is, the reading of works of poetry, fiction, biog- 
raphy, and history, with a view to awaken an interest in human 
thought and action, to rouse the sympathies and kindle the imagi- 
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nation ; in a word, to quicken the intellect and increase its recep- 
tive power ; and then, by filling the mind with noble thoughts and 
images, by familiarizing it with inspiring types of truth and man- 
liness, to guide and raise the moral instincts, and assist indirectly, 
but yet powerfully, in the formation of worthy ideals of life and 
conduct. These two objects should be kept steadily in view in 
the choice of books for the young, and upon the wisdom of that 
choice very much depends. 

As regards the teachers in our public schools, the duty of selec- 
tion for their pupils cannot be said to occasion much embarrass- 
ment. They are generally spared the trouble of deciding, by the 
adoption, by the powers that be, of some one of the standard 
series of “readers,” often very good compilations in themselves, 
and well adapted for use as elocutionary drill-books, but unsuited 
to the higher purposes which literature should be made to subserve 
in the education of the young. But aside from the routine of 
school-work, it is possible for the teacher to do his pupils an ines- 
timable service by seeking, by every variety of endeavor, to in- 
spire them with some love of reading, and by directing or advis- 
ing them in the choice of books. It is an unfortunate conse- 
quence of the exclusive use of school readers that they seem to 
create an aversion rather than a fondness for reading, and their 
employment can be justified only on the ground of the supposed 
necessity of having in a single volume a manual of elocution, 
or “rules for reading,” combined with various selections in prose 
and verse. Perhaps if nothing beyond the training of the voice 
and the acquiring of a correct pronunciation is to be attempted, 
we could not do better ; but on any other supposition, why, in the 
name of reason, are our children kept for five or six years at the 
dreary task of reading a series of disjointed and uninteresting 
extracts ? Or why should this be all? We firmly believe it would 
be a great step in advance if the time given to reading were treb- 
led, and entire works by the best writers were used, even in the 
lower classes of Grammar schools. Scott’s Rob Roy or Ivanhoe, 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, Franklin’s Autobiography, Morris’s Earthly Paradise, 
Irving’s Crayon Miscellanies, —these and similar works are not 
above the capacity of children of ten or twelve years of age. 
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Not, of course, that they would understand or appreciate every- 
thing ; to assume that, even of the majority of mature readers, 
would be to pay them a flattering but undeserved compliment. 
It is enough that they would read with an intelligent interest, 
and that in this way a positive disrelish may be produced for 
the vapid juvenile literature with which we are deluged. 

Let it not be supposed that this is mere theory. The course 
that we are recommending we have made trial of in our own 
school and family, seemingly with good results. The works 
already named, with others, have been found to be well suited to 
the ends already pointed out as those of primary importance ; 
but none have been read with greater pleasure and profit than 
the three little volumes written by Hawthorne for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of children. 

The supreme difficulty in producing books for the young, of 
sterling merit, is attested by the comparatively small number 
which even the largest charity could pronounce good. 

Manifestly, success is not to be gained here without rare gifts 
of mind and heart combined ; and to one conscious of possessing 
these, even the highest possible success in such a sphere must 
seem, one would suppose, but an insignificant triumph. 

When, therefore, a writer of exquisite genius and world-wide 
fame devotes the highest powers to so humble a task, we feel that 
it argues a goodness of heart that gives him a new claim to our 
love and admiration. The Wonder Book, Tanglewood Tales, and 
True Stories may add nothing to the renown of the author of 
Scarlet Letter, but they have made and will continue to make the 
name of Hawthorne dear to thousands of children, and so will 
contribute in no small degree to perpetuate that fame which has 
been won by more ambitious and splendid productions, 

The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales form essentially one 
work, being alike in subject, aim, and treatment, and differing 
only in title. The task which the author set himself to perform 
in writing these two little volumes must have been an attractive, 
but by no means an easy one. It was not merely to present the 
most interesting and remarkable of the classic legends in simple 
and pleasing language. That would not be difficult, and has, in- 
deed, been well done by Cox in his Tales of Ancient Greece. 
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These strange myths, so instinct with the spirit of the old 
Greek race, yet in the form in which they have reached us often 
disfigured with features so gross and repulsive as to excite our 
wonder, were to be purged of “all that is abhorrent to our mod- 
ern Christianized moral sense,” enlivened with touches of humor, 
and adorned with a thousand graceful fancies. They were, in 
truth, to be recreated without sacrificing their integrity. To 
see with what consummate skill all this has been effected, one 
needs to compare the stories of Medusa, The Golden Fleece, The 
Pomegranate Seeds, or The Minotaur, in Hawthorne’s version, 
with the original narratives. 

Often by the interpolation of various charming details, some 
scene or event is presented to the imagination with a vividness 
that painting could hardly rival. In the story of Theseus, by 
Plutarch, that author tells how AEgeus, the father of Theseus, some 
time before the birth of the boy, hid a pair of shoes and a sword 
under a rock, on the eve of his departure for Athens, enjoining 
upon his wife AZthra, if she brought forth a son who should be 
able, when he came to man’s estate, to lift up the stone and take 
away what he had left there, to send him to him with all secrecy 
and despatch. 

After recounting the birth and events in early life of Theseus, 
the narrative continues thus : — 

“Theseus displaying not only great strength of body, but 
equal bravery, and a quickness alike of force and understanding, 
his mother, AZthra, conducting him to the stone, and informing 
him who was his true father, commanded him to take from thence 
the tokens that A‘geus had left and to sail to Athens. He 
without any difficulty set himself to the stone and lifted it up.” 

In Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece the story is told as follows :— 

“At length the days of his youth were ended, but A®geus 
came not back ; and Theseus went to A£thra, and said, ‘ The time 
is come, my mother ; I must see this day whether I am strong 
enough to lift this stone.’ And A=thra answered gently, ‘Be it 
as thou wilt, and as the undying gods will it, my son. Then he 
went up to the rock, and nerved himself for a mighty effort, and 
the stone yielded slowly to his strength, and the sword and san- 
dals lay before him.” 
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Hawthorne’s version is almost too long to quote, but it is 
impossible to abridge it without marring its beauty. 

Often and often, after this, did Theseus ask his mother whether 
it was yet time for him to go to Athens; and still his mother 
pointed to the rock, and told him that for years to come, he 
could not be strong enough to move it. And again and again 
the rosy-cheeked and curly-headed boy would tug and strain at 
the huge mass of stone; striving, child as he was, to do what a 
giant could hardly have done without taking both of his great 
hands to the task. Meanwhile, the rock seemed to be sinking 
farther and farther into the ground. The moss grew over it 
thicker and thicker, till at last it looked almost like a soft green 
seat, with only a few gray knobs of granite peeping out. The 
overhanging trees, also, shed their brown leaves upon it, as often 
as autumn came; and at its base grew ferns and wild flowers, 
some of which crept quite over its surface. To all appearance, 
the rock was as firmly fastened as any other portion of the earth’s 
substance. But, difficult as the matter looked, Theseus was now 
growing up to be such a vigorous youth, that, in his own opinion, 
the time would quickly come when he might hope to get the 
upper hand of this ponderous lump of stone. 

“Mother, I do believe it has started!” cried he, after one of 
his attempts. “The earth around it is certainly a little cracked!” 

“No, no,child!” his mother hastily answered ; “it is not possi- 
ble you can have moved it, such a boy as you still are!” 

Nor would she be convinced, although Theseus showed her the 
place where he fancied that the stem of a flower had been partly 
uprooted by the movement of the rock. But /Ethra sighed, and 
looked disquieted ; for, no doubt, she began to be conscious that 
her son was no longer a child, and that in a little while hence, 
she must send him forth among the perils and troubles of the 
world. 

It was not more than a year afterwards, when they were again 
sitting on the moss-covered stone. Aéthra had once more told 
him the oft-repeated story of his father, and how gladly he would 
receive Theseus at his stately palace, and how he would present 
him to his courtiers and the people, and tell them that here was 
the heir of his dominions. The eyes of Theseus glowed with 
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enthusiasm, and he could hardly sit still to hear his mother 
speak. 

“Dear Mother Aéthra,” he exclaimed; “I never felt half so 
strong as now! I am no longer a child, nor a boy, nor a+mere 
youth ; I feel myself a man! It is now time to make one ear- 
nest trial to remove the stone.” 

“ Ah, my dearest Theseus,” replied his mother ; “not yet, not 
yet!” 

“Yes, mother,” said he resolutely ; “ the time has come.” 

Then Theseus bent himself in good earnest to the task, and 
strained every sinew with manly strength and resolution. He 
put his whole brave heart into the effort. He wrestled with the 
big and sluggish stone, as if it had been a living enemy. He 
heaved, he lifted, he resolved now to succeed, or else to perish there, 
and let the rock be his monument forever. A£thra stood gazing 
at him and clasped her hands, partly with a mother’s pride and 
partly with a mother’s sorrow. The great rock stirred! Yes, it 
was raised slowly from the bedded moss and earth, uprooting the 
shrubs and flowers along with it, and was turned upon its side. 
Theseus had conquered! 

While taking breath, he looked joyfully at his mother, and she 
smiled upon him through her tears. 

“Yes, Theseus,” she said ; “the time has come, and you must 
stay no longer at my side! See what King A®geus, your royal 
father, left for you beneath the stone, when he lifted it in his 
mighty arms, and laid it on the spot whence you have now 
removed it.” 

Theseus looked, and saw that the rock had been placed over 
another slab of stone, containing a cavity within it; so that it 
somewhat resembled a roughly-made chest or coffer, of which the 
upper mass had served as the lid. Within the cavity lay a sword 
with a golden hilt, and a pair of sandals. 

Something might be said of the value of these Wonder Books 
as giving children a familiar acquaintance with legends, to which 
allusions in literature are very frequent. It is true that informa- 
tion may be got from works of reference. In classical dictiona- 
ries, and elsewhere, the general reader will find something about 
Minos, the labors of Hercules, the Pygmies, the Dragon’s Teeth, 
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and so on ; but such fragments of knowledge do not easily find 
lodgment in the memory, and take no hold on the sympathies or 
the imagination. 

The design of the True Stories was to present sketches of 
some of the most distinguished men and remarkable events in our 
early history, in such a form and style that the young might 
make acquaintance with them of their own accord. The history 
is related by aid of a pleasing fiction. A venerable white-haired 
old man tells his grandchildren, as they gather about him, or 
climb upon his knees, the adventures of the curiously-carved 
arm-chair in which he sits, and which has passed from one to 
another eminent historical personage, from a little after the land- 
ing of the “ Mayflower” to the death of Samuel Adams, its last 
possessor and occupant. 

The conception of this little work seems to us unique, and its 
execution perfect, and we commend it as a model to all who un- 
dertake to write histories for the young. There is no lack of 
such works, some of them written with taste and judgment, but 
fatally wanting in interest, and so, simply, good for nothing. All 
the purity, simplicity, and grace of style which distinguish the 
history of Grandfather’s Chair, would not have saved it from neg- 
lect, if it had been deficient in this one essential quality. But 
it is not; and one can hardly understand the author's doubt, 
whether he had produced a really readable book for children. As 
we read, we seem to see the old arm-chair, now grown dark with 
age, and to be listening with that group of youthful auditors, 
sharing their wonder and delight, and with them regretting at 
last that grandfather's store of tales is exhausted. To the history 
of Grandfather’s Chair are added brief biographical stories of 
Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, Oliver 
Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, and Queen Christina. 

It may be that, for some time longer, the reading of our boys 
and girls at school will be confined, as it has been hitherto, to a 
few volumes of “ Elegant Extracts” ; but we are not without hope 
of better things. We should :ike to see a trial made of True Sto- 
ries, in place of some one of those interesting compilations, and 
would take the liberty of suggesting to the publishers that they 
print a cheap edition, with a number of really good illustrations. 
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The engravings designed to embellish the editions published 
hitherto, are really sorrowful to contemplate, and illustrate noth- 
ing so perfectly as the incompetence of the artist. 


W. C. CoLrar. 





SCHOOL AGES AND SCHOOL METAPHYSICS. 


Tue Education Department of the British government has 
decided that all children under seven years of age shall be con- 
sidered and ranked as infants. The decision is a wise one, and 
accords with the general experience of all persons who have 
given any thought to the philosophy of tuition. Five years is 
the limit fixed by some educationists, but arbitrarily, and without 
good and assignable reasons. We: are not in possession of the 
grounds upon which the department bases its judgment, but they 
are not difficult to discover. Before a child has reached its 
seventh year, it has not mastered the long lessons of muscular 
co-ordination necessary as a preliminary exercise in the educa- 
tion of special senses, and in the development of the intellectual 
faculty of attention. Very much, of course, depends upon con- 
stitution, home training, general health, and inherent and dor- 
mant capacities. One child will pass the point at three, another 
at five, and a third at six, just as stature, girth of chest, size of 
skull, and power of physical endurance will vary in the same 
way ; but we must take an average, and it will be better to ex- 
clude the precocious children of the more educated families in 
framing a rule for general observance in the grouping of public 
elementary schools. In keeping the limit at seven years, we 
ensure ourselves against many risks. We are within moderate 
physical bounds. Education does not then seriously interfere, it 
at all, with structural .growth, and particularly with the steady 
flowering of the nervous system. It is a moot-point as to when 
the human brain reaches its full size, or perhaps, to speak more 
correctly, its limit of differentiation,— the gray matter, as most of 
us know, increasing with cultivation and legitimate study. The 
confusion of the two facts has given rise to the assumption that 
body and brain attain their full development together, the phre- 
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nologists putting down the perfection point of the two at forty 
years. But Sir William “Hamilton maintained, as the result of 
many cranial measurements, that “ in man, the encephalos 
reaches its full size at about seven years of age,” the observable 
difference in the adult head being attributable to the growth of 
the bones, muscles, and hair. Accepting his assertion as only an 
approximate generalization, how needful is it that we should en- 
courage without forcing the growth of the brain. A course of 
study of a too complex character must seriously interfere with 
the nutrition of the nervous system, laying the foundation of 
later disorders, distressing to parents and puzzling to family doc- 
tors. Water in the head, epilepsy, and signs of hereditary mania, 
are the common consequences of dealing with children under 
seven as if they were ten or twelve, and with children of ten or 
twelve as if they were adolescent. Health gives way, and the 
want of refreshing sleep, due to over-excited nerves, begins to 
bear witness to intellectual excess. Tissot, a French physician, 
notes that epilepsy is a common consequence of over-study in 
extreme youth ; and Sir H. Holland states that he has frequently 
seen cases in his practice which are “ striking and melancholy 
instances of the exhaustion of the youthful mind,” a torpor ap- 
proaching almost to imbecility, succeeding acute intelligence and 
great sensibility. The danger is a real one at all stages under 
puberty ; but it is most real in tender and infantile years, espe- 
cially when teachers and committees look for striking, perhaps 
flashy effects, and parents, unable to keep their children at 
school until they get into their teens, desire to make the most 
of what are to them the useless and unproductive years of inno- 
cence. The extension of the infant age, moreover, gives a fairer 
chance to children nurtured under unfavorable domestic con- 
ditions, and wanting less in sharpness, as such, than in subor- 
dination and power of reasonable attention. 

Taking the infant limit at seven years, the mathematically nice 
would assign fourteen as the period when higher education may 
safely begin, turning out the scholar at twenty-one as fit for any 
profession not requiring a long apprenticeship. This division is 
too precise. If we lengthen the infant stage, we can shorten the 
intermediary one, and leave the third stage of any length that 
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may be agreeable. It is better to fix the limit of the second 
school age at twelve or thirteen, or at the latter if we desire to 
meet all conditions and degrees, as in the previous one. The 
converging and conflicting forces acting upon character, inward 
and outward, moral and physical, have produced, or should have 
produced, some effect upon the boy or girl of thirteen, and 
something like shape is assumed by both body and mind. Ten- 
dencies peep out, self-consciousness ripens, emulation develops, 
and past years of education have laid something like a basis, 
both as to ideas and facts. The memory is under control, needs 
less help from more than one sense, and consequently is more 
reproductively active. Attention is disciplined. The scholar 
who reads aloud his tasks in order to learn them, or sings them, 
has not acquired the power of concentrating his consciousness. 
When he can dispense with sound he has made a distinct step, 
and gains the more nervous energy for his duty. It is so in fixing 
attention either on a book or a sum or a discourse. There is an 
abstraction amounting to negation. The flow of nervous energy 
is limited by the will to the necessary sense or senses, and the ac- 
companying intellectual action. A child has to learn to use its 
muscles by degrees; and the faculty of attention, so character- 
istic of talent and genius, is the result of a similar and even more 
prolonged process of exercitation. Shakespeare has interpreted 
this view of attention in “ Love’s Labour Lost,” where Boyet is 
describing Navarre :— 


“ Why, all his behaviours do make their retire 
To the court of his eye, peeping thorough desire. 
His tongue, all impatient to speak and not see, 
Did stumble with haste in his eye-sight to be ; 
All senses to that sense did make their repair, 
To feel only looking on fairest of fair.” 


This is pleasant poetry and sound metaphysics. The con- 
dition behind attention, or underlying it, deserves a word. It is 
bodily health. Activity is the predominant characteristic of the 
second period (seven to thirteen), and where it is physically 
absent one of two things is evident,— either there has been over- 
exertion of the mind aforetime, or there is constitutional defect. 
The wise teacher will ascertain causes before he doctors symp- 
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toms. Enfeeblement of will, and consequently of attention, is 
common in the children of parents suffering from nervous affec- 
tions, maniacal tendencies, or dipsomania. But it may also be 
due to bad and irregular tuition, to sugar-plum education, and to 
a preternatural activity of the imagination, showing itself as 
revery and castle-building, occasioned perhaps by the secret 
perusal of works of fiction suitable only to an older age. With- 
out health there is no real pleasure in mental exercise, except it 
be of a morbid sort ; and without pleasure there is little impres- 
sion and profit, as far as children are concerned. The pleasure 
of acquiring knowledge is felt over even irksome lessons ; and 
when we use the word as applicable to school lessons, we do not 
mean anything that can be interpreted as of the “easy come and 
easy go” order. Without effort there is little useful learning ; 
but with effort the true scholar — boy, girl, man, or woman — feels 
a corresponding pleasure, varying in degree and kind, yet never 
wholly absent. Weariness, either physical or mental, is not so 
readily felt towards the end of the second stage. Speaking met- 
aphysically, the area of variation of each mental faculty has been 
increasing every year from seven to thirteen, and will go on widen- 
ing until mature age, if virtue and temperance crown the charac- 
ter. Many men wonder how it is that they cannot “fix their 
minds” on things, as they reach thirty and forty, as easily as 
they used todo. Neglect of cultivation explains much, but self- 
indulgence covers more. A long conversation is thus frequently 
an unwitting revelation, read and remembered when B thinks 
he is not fully known to A. 

What is the sum and substance of our foregone exposition? 
We may be excused if we give it in the words of a practical 
teacher, who has added to his own wide and varied experience 
the recorded wisdom of others. Mr. Fitch, in a general report 
for 1867, on the schools in the county of York, England, of which 
he was then Her Majesty’s Inspector, writes thus: “It is the 
universal testimony of teachers that thirteen is a very critical 
age in a school-boy’s life ; that if he has been fairly instructed up 
to that point, all his instruction then begins to tell ; and that the 
year from thirteen to fourteen does more for the development of 
intelligence than any two previous years.” 
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Thirteen is, unfortunately, a critical age in other respects, 
The child of poor parents is usually removed from school about 
this period, either to take a direct share, as bread-winner, in the 
responsibility of maintaining the household, or to learn a business 
away from home, or to assist in domestic life. The result is 
most lamentable. The expanding intelligence begins to droop 
and wither. The taste for learning or for study is nipped in the 
bud. The surroundings reassert themselves on the imperfectly- 
developed character. Under the pressure of new cares, the 
mind is insensibly deprived of nearly all the stores accumulated 
in previous years. Cunning takes the place of intelligence, and 
the vices of manhood are copied, at first feebly, and afterwards 
more successfully. Good parents, companions, or masters will 
obviate many of these evils, but the risks are too common and 
omnipresent to escape attention. The transition from childhood 
to manhood is too rapid either for moral or physical health. One 
of the problems which Dr. Arnold set himself to solve was of 
this nature. “Can the change from childhood to manhood be 
hastened without prematurely exhausting the faculties of body or 
mind?” was the question on which his mind was constantly at 
work, “and which, in the judgment of some,” says his biographer, 
“he was disposed to answer too readily in the affirmative.” But 
his boys were at school, under his loving eye and care, and not 
out in the world, grappling with all the rude forces it contains, 
and frequently without a trained internal guide or a near external 
counsellor. The difference, however, is real and vital, and it 
needs to be insisted upon when moral enthusiasts are expecting 
so much from a systematic elementary education. 

Purposely abstaining from the consideration of school ages 
relative to what is known as higher education, we may offer a 
few concluding observations applicable to education in both the 
stages just reviewed, based on the tender nature of the children 
so included. The primary truth we would enforce is somewhat 
paradoxical ; namely, that the “one secret in education,” as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer puts it, is to know how wisely to lose time. 

All haste is dangerous. Hurrying the young mind from one 
subject to another, filling it with generalities before particulars 
are understood, and crowding the memory with what has never 
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been made plain to the reason, is a mere waste of time and effort, 
bearing no permanent fruit, and discouraging to the pupil. One 
simple lesson, well understood, is worth a ton weight of unab- 
sorbed learning. Much time must necessarily be lost in infant 
training, and it should be lost wisely. The simpler rudiments 
cannot be too well acquired, and they never fade from the mind 
that has once mastered them. When the attention begins to 
wander the lesson should cease, and play or some other diversion 
should be indulged in. A change from one lesson to another is 
not always the best way of relieving the mind. The plan is ex- 
haustive, both with children and adults ; and the more frequently 
it is resorted to by teachers of the young, the less do they show 
a wise understanding of their work, and of the nature-of their 
scholars. Another point may be put in two ways: that telling 
is not training, and that urging a child to learn from a book is not 
teaching. The mind is to be unfolded by gentle solicitation, by 
kindly assistance, by an attempt at mental correspondence be- 
tween learner and teacher. The learning of rules before they 
can be understood is a very questionable proceeding in all 
branches of knowledge. Language precedes grammar with both 
individuals and races, and whatever produces an appearance of 
understanding without the fact is mere surface work, mere intel- 
lectual veneer, and should be avoided. And here we venture to 
dispute the accuracy of Dr. Arnold’s dictum respecting younger 
boys ; that “it is a great mistake to think that they should wn- 
derstand all they learn.” It is not learned if it be not understood. 
To use Locke’s fine image, it is “fairy money” that turns into 
“dry leaves”. when we would use it. In no branch of learning 
is this so needful to be insisted upon as in arithmetic. No text- 
book can render personal explanation unnecessary. Arithmetic 
is nothing less than simple logic, simple mathematics. As Mr. 
Fitch says, in his admirable lecture, “ relatively to the needs ofa 
beginner, arithmetic, as a science, is just as valuable — it is cer- 
tainly quite as intelligible —as the higher mathematics to a uni- 
versity student.” Generally, one of the subjects of a school 
course “in which there is least of actual contact between the 
mind of teacher and pupil, least of mental communication, least 
of moral sympathy,” it is, nevertheless, “the one subject which 
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more than any other requires these things.” School-books are 
useful only as a medium, and not as a substitute for oral teach- 
ing. Education that does not train the mind is useless ; it is a 
mere bloom disturbed by.the touch. Most of us gladly forget 
half our school learning, but we are more than recompensed for 
its literal loss if we have “ power, capacity, seriousness, method, 
intellectual insight.” “Read anything for three hours a day, and 
you will soon be learned,” affirmed Dr. Johnson; and half an 
hour’s real school training a day would soon make dulness and 
mere animalism as rare as white elephants and black swans. 
E. G. 





WHERE WAS THE POWER? 
BY MRS, H. K, POTWIN, AUTHOR OF “ RUBY DUKE,” 
[ Concluded} 

Mrs. ELtis sent another little note to the teacher, through Mr. 
Hamblin, — a note that brought to her beautiful face an expres- 
sion of happy, trusting hope. 

“ Mrs. .Ellis would like to have you call upon her, Miss Gray ; 
she is an invalid, or she would meet you first at your own home, 
she bade me say.” Mr. Hamblin took early occasion to give the 
message. 

“T would gladly know Jack’s mother, but — but my duties for- 
bid such pleasures, Mr. Hamblin, — will you give her my regrets ?” 
she asked in a hesitating manner that awakened anew his sympa- 
thy. He was not curious to discover the meaning of her strange, 
long-continued reserve ; he had no desire to pry into her secret 
life ; he could not but see that this life was a sad one, and the 
whole sympathy of his manly heart was roused. He knew she 
suffered, that heavy burdens of some sort were bruising her youth 
and crushing her heart ; that early years had not prepared her for 
the life she was now trying so bravely to meet ; he longed to 
transfer the burden from her frail shoulders to his own, and bear 
it all for her; but he dared not speak to tell her what he could 
not fail to see or feel. He was sure, if she read his heart, she 
would vanish from his presence ; therefore he was silent when, 
perhaps, a word of sympathy was craved ; silent, but always ob- 
servant and friendly. 
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One day, long after her interview with Jack, her place in school 
was vacant. Mr. Hamblin was perplexed, for no word of excuse 
had reached him. He grew more and more uneasy as the day 
advanced, and meeting Jack on the street after school hours, 
mentioned the fact of her absence to him. 

“T must go there; she needs me ;” was the quick reply, turn- 
ing away. 

“Stay, Jack. What do you fear? Shall I go with you?” asked 
the master. 

And Jack, who never thought but any friend would be wel- 
come, if it was as he feared, led the way to the far-off tene- 
ment, where the guiding spirit of his life dwelt. The master 
felt irresistibly drawn to follow him. The day’s absence had 
brought the maiden before him as her actual presence had never 
done; then rose suddenly and tumultuously into his conscious- 
ness hopes and fears that might mar or perfect his life; and yet 
Miss Gray’s modest reserve had given him no encouragement to 
indulge in the one or the other. Why he should be hastening 
to her, at the first suspicion of her need, he could not tell; only 
that as the boy, in his frank, ardent way, started on his errand of 
help or comfort, he had no power to stay behind ; he must go, 
even if he risked her displeasure by doing so. 

“T hope nothing has happened ; I tell you, Mr. Hamblin, she 
has done more for me than any other living soul. If I?m ever 
any more than I am now, I shall owe it to her.” 

“T know it, Jack; I have watched it ; and there are others who 
feel the power of her moral influence as well as the benefit of her 
teaching. There is a beautiful simplicity in her life, that grows 
more lovely as she carries it onward into maturer years. She 
wears it like a pure, bright gem.” 

“You have seen it, then, too?” 

“None can fail to see it who know her, Jack.” 

“ Here we are,” interrupted the young man. 

“T will remain here. If she needs me, say so; if not, you may 
not mention me, Jack.” 


He walked on slowly, while Jack went up to her apartments. 
As he knocked, the nurse appeared:; her troubled face took on an 
expression of intense relief as she recognized him. 
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“Come in, sir,” she whispered. “My young lady will be very 
glad to have you here. She is in great trouble, poor child! 
Come right in.” 

The young teacher stood by the high dormer-window of the 
inner room, looking far off into the western sky, flushing with a 
summer sunset. The brightness of it brought no glow to her sad, 
pale face ; the thin, white drapery of the window gently swayed 
its long foldings against her black dress ; her hands were clasped 
upon the casement, and the heavily-fringed lids shaded the dark, 
pathetic eyes, which even now were full of tears. 

She caught his step, and turning, held out to him both hands, 
saying, in a voice freighted with grief, — 

“My friend, you come in my hour of need. I have wanted you 
to-day so much that I thought you must know it. O, Jack, you 
are worth everything to me now!” 

“ What is it?” he asked, terrified at her paleness. 

“My mission is accomplished. My workis done. I’ve noth- 
ing more to live for —” 

“Ts he dead?” he asked in a whisper. 

She bowed her head, and tears rained over her white face. 

“Do not grieve so. His sufferings are over now, and I will be 
a brother to you.” 

“It is not my loss, not that I am alone in the world, but this 
fearful hopelessness. As he lived, so he died ; and for months | 
have prayed that he might at last waken to consciousness, — to 
hope. Motherless and a stranger here, I still had him left to me ; 
but all to-day I have been alone,— this dreadful solitude, cheered 
by no hope for him. I thought I could not bear it; and now, 
you have come to help me, my friend.” 

Her face flushed and grew pale again; it had that strange beauty 
that sometimes comes after a great struggle has been encoun- 
tered, and victory and peace are returning together. 

Jack noted the effect of the struggle with painful sympathy, 
and with words of comfort encouraged hope and trust ; and when 
the nurse came to him to consult about the funeral, without think- 
ing of the promise so long ago made, he left her, saying, — 

“T will come back with one who knows better than I what to 
do.” Abruptly leaving, he went over the stairs at his most head- 
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long speed, and sought the master, who still paced up and down 
below. “Come up, Mr. Hamblin; her brother’s dead. I don't 
know what to do for them.” 

Perhaps on the whole it was the best thing he could have done, 
for Miss Gray’s grief overcame the pride that had led to her re- 
serve with the professor; and his kindness, his delicate atten- 
tions, and the persistency with which he took the whole charge of 
affairs, gave her courage, allayed her fears, and finally proved a 
source of real comfort and peace to her. 

She accepted his services thankfully, and found, as one sad 
duty pressing upon another was lifted entirely from her, how 
kind and ready a friend he had become. 

“T cannot come back at present,” she had said. 

“ Of course not ; take all the time you need. I can find one to 
take your place ; give yourself no anxiety,” he had replied, — and 
lifted another burden from her. 

The next day Jack brought his mother to her. 

“Forgive me for not asking,” he said, in presenting her; “ but 
I thought my sister had been alone long enough.” His thought- 
fulness touched her, and she welcomed the stranger with a grave, 
sweet cordiality that won her heart on the instant. 

“You should have allowed me to come before, Miss Gray. It 
is not best to try to bear everything alone. None may afford to 
make a joyless life for themselves, my dear.” 

“T have not made it so. I have only accepted it. It is, indeed, 
joyless and barren now.” 

“ But it shall not long be so, my poor child. You have been so 
true a friend to my wayward boy, that I can never feel anything 
but gratitude to you. You will let me show it by my friendship, 
will you not ?” 

“Most thankfully, Mrs. Ellis. I cannot refuse what I so much 
need, —a friend,” she answered, with a sweet, tearful smile. 

The matron was charmed by her clear voice, with its touch of 
pathos, her pale, large-eyed, delicate beauty, and the sensitive, 
modest reserve that clothed her as a garment. She won a reluc- 
tant consent from her to spend a few days at her house after the 
funeral, until she could gain strength for reaction before she 
should again begin her life-work. 
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It was a quiet funeral. Only two carriages followed the hearse 
to the cemetery, — Miss Gray and her nurse in one, and the pro- 
fessor, with Mrs. Ellis and Jack, in the other. This last attention 
was perhaps worth as much to her bruised heart as all the 
others, and her beautiful speaking eyes plainly expressed the 
gratitude she felt. 

A week after this day of bitter memories and sad results, Miss 
Gray sat with Mrs. Ellis. She hada gentle, motherly voice ; 
she was urging her to give up teaching, saying, as she concluded 
her arguments, “ You are worn with care; rest with me awhile 
now, — I shall be so lonely if you go.” 

“T cannot be idle, Mrs. Ellis. My old nurse must still have a 
home with me, and I love the work. It brings its own rewards ; 
your friendship is one.” 

“Thank you, dear; but you might make it less arduous by 
moving nearer, — taking rooms in this vicinity. Why not?” 

“T may do so another year, Mrs. Ellis; not yet.” She did not 
say that all her salary had been used to defray the increased ex- 
penses of this last illness, and that debts were already staring 
her in the face. Small, as yet, to be sure ; but ugly-looking and 
threatening as they stood daily before her, more to be feared 
than poverty or hard work, than sickness or death even. She 
must take up the burden again for her own sake ; and incited by 
gratitude for her faithful nurse, she could press courageously on 
with a firm will and undaunted courage. 

She had signified her intention to the master of at once going 
back to duty, and being urged by him to take another week, had 
persistently refused, the more decidedly when he, with pardon- 
able deception, told her that she needed rest, and that in case of 
illness her salary was continued the same. If that were so, she 
would begin at once. Miss Gray could not receive that for which 
she might not give an equivalent ; and the following Monday she 
was promptly at her post, a little paler, less animated, were that 
possible, but no less determined. 

As the week advanced, she felt herself lagging in the work ; 
her classes pressed her closely ; the young, shrill, healthy voices 
seemed to grate over her bare nerves ; the eager, ambitious, im- 
pulsive natures appeared to be galloping away, out of her reach, 
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where she could not direct or guide them. She began to realize 
that, after all, she might not be able to keep up with the demands 
upon her strength, when, towards the close of the last day, Mr. 
Hamblin came near, saying, “I will take this recitation, Miss ° 
Gray ; mine are over, and Jack has just driven up. I think he has 
come to take you home.” 

A look of gratitude more than repaid him ; the simple words, 
“T am tired, and you are so kind,” were not needed, though 
he found the echo of them still lingering in his heart, long after, 
as in the moonlight he walked towards her home, determined now 
to win or lose her. 

She had found Jack and his mother waiting in their low, easy 
carriage at the gate, and taking her up, they drove an hour in the 
country until her spirits were refreshed and she was herself again, 
leaving her at last, at her own door, with a request that she would 
give them her company often in their rides, little dreaming how 
closely her tired heart clung to these few remaining friends. And 
she, in her humility, had not thought that fervent gratitude filled 
the mother’s heart, who attributed her son’s recall to rectitude to 
the influence of this sad, weary, faithful teacher. 

Now, seated in a large chair, with the moonlight shedding its 
soft radiance all over her, she rested. The low, monotonous hum- 
ming of the old nurse reached her from the farther room, and 
memories of the pleasant hours spent with Mrs. Ellis and Jack 
mingled with her shrinking from the work of another week. 

A step on the stair and a low knock roused her from the rev- 
ery. She looked up, and the smile that greeted him was very 
pleasant to the master. 

“Mr. Hamblin, come in; I’m glad to see you.” 

“I was not quite sure of a welcome; but nothing venture, you 
know,” he said, with a quiet laugh. 

“ Not sure of a welcome? You cannot think me so ungrateful,” 
she answered, her eyes filling with tears which he could not see 
in the dim light. 

“There is no call for gratitude, Miss Gray ; and you have been 
very shy, even to your friends, for I think you trust me now.” 

“Entirely ; how could I help it? Excuse me, I will get a 
lamp.” 
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“No, Miss Gray, sit here in the moonlight. I will turn my 
back to it, then I can see your face.” 

“ But I do not see yours,” she answered, humoring his mood. 

“No matter. I think I have heard you say the voice was more 
expressive than the face, and I have something to tell you.” 

“Of Jack?” she asked, with animation. 

“Not of Jack this time; of myself, —if I may.” 

Thus, in the upper room, with the soft, bright moonbeams 
revealing all the deep emotions portrayed upon her beautiful face, 
the master won her love, and her consent to be his bride. 

“ He had waited long, loving all the while, — would she reward 
him now ?” he had asked. 

“ A poor reward,” came in reply, tears again starting. “A 
bruised heart, sad, tired, and hopeless. I should have nothing 
more to bring to you, my friend.” 

“The heart shall be healed, and made strong again, when its 
burdens are lifted to one better able to bear them. And may not 
my love and care bring you hope from this time?” he asked, 
watching the face where even then a smile of trust was breaking 
up the clouds of fear. That rare, sweet smile; it beamed upon 
him in all its silvery light and beauty. The master was answered ; 
no words were needed; he had watched this shy, trembling, 
yet earnest and devoted nature, until he had awakened to the 
knowledge that it held him captive, until he only desired to 
enshrine her as his worshipped household saint, and redeem her 
life from sorrow and loneliness. 

It was not long before the home was made, not long before the 
pale face~bloomed again with the delicately tinted roses of her 
earlier youth. And among:her dearest friends in years to come 
shall be Mrs. Ellis and Jack, who still calls the master’s wife his 
deliverer from the evil that came so near to crowding out all good- 
ness, and corrupting forever his better nature. 

This good old nurse, the friend of darker days, lives and 
watches over and tends her still. Hereyes are perhaps the only 
ones to note the shadow that will sometimes settle on the calm 
face when memory carries the young wife back to her early efforts 
and struggles, and the terrible sorrow that will ever be associated 
with that upper room in the outskirts of the vast city. 
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MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


THE opening session of the twelfth annual meeting of this association was held in 
the hall of the Girls’ High School, on West Newton Street, Tuesday, August 6. It 
was called to order at 10 A. M., by the president, Mr. E. E. White, of Ohio. Rev. 
Dr. Miner offered prayer, after which Mayor Gaston made a brief address of wel- 
come on behalf of the city. Their vocation, he said, was a high one, and the purpose 
of their meeting needed no word of commendation from him. He welcomed them 
to the city, which had always taken a high position upon the question of education. 

Mayor Gaston was followed by Rev. Dr. R. C. Waterston, who, in behalf of the 
school committee of Boston, welcomed the association to the eity. He was very 
happy that the association, which had existed for fifteen years, and held meetings all 
over the country, had come at last to the Old Bay State, which from its earliest years 
had been the friend of education. He had visited most of the States of the Union 
in connection with the cause of education, and had found everywhere a feeling of 
great interest in the subject. It was a subject for congratulation that the cause of 
education holds the place it does in the land, and that it is deemed essential to the 
existence of the nation. He trusted that their meetings would be harmonious and 
profitable, and that the association would always be true to the cause. The advance 
of public sentiment was seen in the fact that women are now admitted to full mem- 
bership in the association, a privilege denied them for the first ten years of its exist- 
ence. He was glad this had been changed. Girls were first admitted to public 
schools in Boston to fill the seats of boys in the summer-time. One hundred and 
fifty years later the building in which they were assembled had been erected for the 
sole use of girls. He tendered the association a cordial welcome in behalf of the 
board of education of Boston. 

Dr. Waterston was followed by Dr. F. H. Underwood, who made a brief, humorous 
allusion to the idea which people had of Boston, that her citizens considered her per- 
fect in every particular, and said that she was engaged in an endeavor to improve her 
schools, and was seeking light upon this subject from every source. 

The president of the association followed Mr. Underwood, thanking the city for the 
hearty welcome which had been extended to the association. He continued by 
speaking in words of highest eulogy of what Massachusetts had done for the cause of 
education, and said that the association had come to do honor to that New England 
which had given the great army of teachers to the country, and to pay that homage 
from their hearts which was so justly due to her. He said, in conclusion, after 
extending a welcome to his fellow-workers of the South, who stood shoulder to 
shoulder with their brothers in the warfare against ignorance, that he hoped the asso- 

ciation would deport itself in such a manner as to increase rather than dimjnish the 
respect felt for it in Boston. After saying that, he would not occupy the time of the 
association with a formal address, he invited the attention of the assembly to four 
questions, viz.: How can education be made universal? How shall we make our 
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teachers more thorough and more skilful ? How shall the qualification and fitness 
of the teacher be determined? How shall the education of women be provided ? 
To the consideration of these topics he invited the attention of the association. He 
regretted that he had received a letter from President White, of Cornell University, 
stating his inability to be present, and this topic would probably be discussed by some 
other gentlemen. In conclusion he thanked the association for the signal honor given 
him by the invitation to preside over its deliberations, and hoped he should be able 
to perform the work to the satisfaction of those who reposed the trust in him. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the afternoon the four departments held sessions in different rooms in the girls’ 
high school building, beginning at half-past two o’clock. The various rooms were 
generally very well filled, some of them beyond their seating capacity. A warm 
interest was manifested in the essays and other exercises, and all the time was im- 
proved by members in discussions of the various subjects. 


Se TT 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


In the elementary department the exercises opened with some pleasant remarks by 
the president, Miss D, A. Lathrop, of Cincinnati, O., who said that they had come to 
Boston to learn the latest educational fashions, and expressed the hope that much 
benefit would be derived from the discussions of the three days. In the absence of 
the regular secretary, Mr. W. P. Heston, of St. Louis, was chosen to act in his place: 

Mr. N., A. Calkins, the assistant superintendent of schools of New York City, then 
read an able paper on “ Object-Teaching.” He said: Those who arrange the plans 
for the education of the minds of children need to have the clearest perception of 
their natural tendencies and proclivities. We cannot add a new faculty to the mind, 
but we can surround it with new influences which will be of incalculable benefit. 
Some methods of teaching are unlike those which nature presents, and the habits of 
observation are retarded instead of developed. Children want to see with their own 
eyes whatever is around them ; but in school-rooms the real things are kept out of 
sight, while they are told to learn what others know about them. No wonder that 
pupils hail with unbounded joy the holidays, when they are allowed to roam the fields 
and woods, and learn nature’s lessons first-hand. He contrasted the methods of in- 
sttuction in the Kindergarten school with the system of the ordinary primary schools. 
The true office of object-teaching is to prepare pupils for the study of text-books. 
He understood the use of object-teaching to be, to prepare the pupil for studying by 
observation through the study of objects, books, and by oral instruction In conclusion, 
he briefly stated the proper methods of object-teaching. Objective instruction can most 
readily open the gates of science. To know is a great attainment; to know how to 
do is a high art. The first comprises knowledge; the second the ability to use it. 
To secure the great attainment is the first duty of every teacher ; to master the high 
art is of equal importance ; it makes the first valuable and ensures success in its use. 
Doing the same thing may be both easy and difficult,— easy when done in the right 
way; difficult when done in the wrong way. Let teachers remember their first duty in 
regard to methods of instruction ; to know which ones are in harmony with nature ; 
also, to take due care in so attending to the second as to master the high art of using 
these methods in the best manner, and a crown of success shall be their reward. 

The discussion on the paper was opened by Mr. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C. 
He thought that a thorough reform is needed in our system of primary instruc- 
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tion, and that object-teaching should become a principle, instead of a conviction as at 
present. He was convinced that we are radically wrong in our whole system of pri- 
mary instruction: in both our school-rooms, our play-rooms, and our books. He 
thought that this hot-house system must be done away with. 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, of Concord, said that, at first we are confronted with the 
question : “ Why do not children take the same interest in their studies that they do 
in their play?” It could be answered that it was because we do not place around 
them the same attractions that the God of Nature presents. He referred to the time, 
forty years ago, when he himself taught school in the old Masonic Temple, where he 
had had four years of the most delightful experiences. He said that his teachers 
were, in addition to himself, Margaret Fuller, the ideal woman as yet, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody, who is now introducing the Kindergarten system into this city, and 
whom they would hear during the present occasion. In closing, he expressed himself 
in full sympathy with the advanced educational movements of the day. 

Mr. Baker, of Troy, N. Y., thought that in order to teach any system successfully 
we must have faith in what we teach. He did not think any teacher had entirely 
ignored the fundamental principles of object-teaching. He held that some teachers 
are more suited to certain kinds of teaching than others. He introduced Mrs. Willard, 
of the Troy Female Seminary, as one who was successful as a teacher of memorizing. 

Some discussion followed as to the merits of Mrs. Willard’s system ; and Mr. Alcott 
asked if Mrs. Willard was successful in inculcating in her system of memorizing the 
meaning of the words memorized ; if she did not, she was a second-rate teacher. 

At the close of the discussion a short recess was taken, after which Mr. M. A. New- 
ell, the principal of the State normal school in Baltimore, read a paper on “ English 
Grammar in the Elementary Schools.” He said that among modern writers of dis- 
tinction, not one in a hundred ever studied English grammar as such. We might as 
well try to learn to dance by studying anatomical forms; to sing, by studying Tyn- 
dall on sound, as to learn to speak the English language by studying the English gram - 
mar. We learn to sing by singing, and to draw by drawing, and in the same way we 
must be taught to speak and write correctly by speaking and writing. He thought 
it a mistake to place the theory before the art ; not that a thorough artist did not need 
to know the principles of his art, but he must be an artist in order to require the 
knowledge of the principles. A child when it comes to school must first be required ° 
to speak every word it knows, correctly, in the first place, by vocal drill ; in the sec- 
ond place, to combine grammatically in sentences the words it knows. This must be 
done by requiring every child to speak in full sentences whatever it wishes to express. 
He thought that text-books in the study of grammar should be abolished in all grades 
below the high school. 

The discussion of the subject was opened by W. E. Crosby, the superintendent of 
schools in Davenport, Ia. He held that theory and practice must go hand in hand, 
He thought that close inquiry into the relations of words to each other turned the 
mind upon itself and led it to understand itself. This language movement began 
very recently, and we have reached the point stated by Professor Newell. But by his 
own experience, he has found that the combination of the theory and the practice 
had been the most successful. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


This department was under the direction of Mr. C. C. Rounds, of Farmington, 
Me., who, in calling the meeting to order, made a brief address, stating the object 
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of the work before them for the sessions, to be the consideration of questions of gen- 
eral and national importance. He expressed the wish that the discussions might be 
as free as possible, for the purpose of bringing out the knowledge acquired by the 
different members in their experience. The first paper read was one by Mr. ZC. 
Greenough, principal of the State normal school, Rhode Island, the subject being, 
“ What is the Proper Work of the Normal School ?” 

The speaker began by showing the importance of the question. Normal schools 
are expected to take the lead in preparing teachers and in improving methods of in- 
struction. They are sources of professional enthusiasm. Normal schools are needed 
to prepare teachers for schools of the higher grade. The instruction given in them 
should be adapted to the intellectual condition of those receiving it, and to the wants 
of schools in their vicinity. A Normal school should at least furnish suitable teachers 
for elementary schools, because there is a great want of them, and because as teachers 
are usually promoted, it is important their early training should be good. Every one 
who carefully considers the relation of primary to other instruction would assent to 
the motto of Hesiod, “The beginning is half the whole.” The most important 
things to be regarded in providing professional instruction for teachers are the laws of 
mental activity and development. In support of this proposition, he gave a brief 
outline of the mental powers and their relation to each other. The course of study 
adapted to elementary instruction was in part indicated, and the relation of elemen- 
tary to scientific instruction shown as teaching the impoatance of scientific knowledge 
to the teacher of an elementary school. He then considered the question, “In what 
manner shall the pupils of a Normal school gain the needed knowledge ?” and noticed 
the modes of teaching now practised, viz. : Text-book teaching ; lecturing ; and teach- 
ing proper, which consists in fixing the pupil’s attention upon the real object or sub- 
ject of study, and so directing him that he will obtain correct ideas and embody them 
in correct expressions. The importance of recitations by pupils of Normal schools, of 
growing opportunities for actual teaching, were urged, on the ground that professional 
skill comes of professional drill. While practice schools are useful, there are advan- 
tages in having one member of the class teach, while the others take their places as 
pupils. In teaching the principles of a science no text-books should be used, and 
apparatus, mineralogical collections, etc., often retard the progress of elementary 
instruction. The sources of a teacher’s power are found in his sensibilities rather 
than in his intellect. The emotional nature may be made to minister to effectiveness 
in teaching by the use of esthetic culture; the teaching of drawing would develop 
this. The study of the best productions of the old masters of English literature will 
also develop zsthetic culture. Teaching should be made a life-work in order that 
the emotions may press in full strength towards its accomplishment. The normal pu- 
pil should be led to appreciate the teacher’s work in its relations to the highest good 
of the individual and of society. High ideas should be formed by contemplating the 
lives of eminent teachers. The moral and the religious nature of the teacher should 
be enlisted in the work. 

After the reading of the paper had been finished, its discussion was opened by Mr. 
Boyden, of Bridgewater. He thought an important part of the work to be done in 
Normal schools was to instruct teachers how to organize and govern schools; also, 
how to teach. In regard to the last point, teachers must understand the minds of 
pupils, and the methods of reaching them. The knowledge of human nature is the 
first essential of success in a teacher. He agreed with the essayist as to the advan- 
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tage of putting students in Normal schools into actual service as teachers in their 
respective classes. 

Dr. M. R. Leverson, of Hanover, North Germany, recently of New York, followed. 
He thought, though the object of teaching was to make pupils good citizens, nothing 
was done in our schools to fit them for their duties as members of society. The strikes 
of New York had taken $30,000,000 out of the pockets of the laboring men, and 
children ought to be taught so that they would not enter into such attempts. It is as 
easy to teach these things as to teach astronomy, and if taught they would almost 
revolutionize society. He tried what he could to introduce these studies to New York 
teachers ; but the political corruption had prevented, and he judged he ought to have 
tried New England instead. 

Mr. Fletcher, of Maine, was the next speaker. He thought it imporatnt that scholars 
should be taught their relations to the community in which they live, as the last 
speaker suggested, and it is done to some extent. An enthusiasm in the profession of 
teaching should be inculcated in Normal schools, as a basis of success in a teacher’s 
life. 

At this point the discussion was suspended in order that Gen. S. C. Armstrong, of 
the colored Normal school at Hampton, Va., might speak of Normal schools among 
the freedmen. He says that about four fifths of the illiterate persons in the country 
are in the Southern States. It will be generations before the colored teachers will 
be admitted to the higher white schools of the South, and during that time they must 
be trained in Normal schools supported by the chafity of the North. There isa grow- 
ing demand for colored teachers, —a demand much beyond the supply. Industrial 
education is much needed. The Normal school for freedmen should be religious but 
not sectarian, though it had better be sectarian than not religious. Those studies 
which develop the reasoning powers are most practical for the colored race. In 
Hampton Normal school industrial instruction is given, the students working one day 
in each week, beside Saturdays, and making as much progress as where they study 
the entire week. The need of colored teachers is increasing constantly, and the 
future of the race depends upon their education. 

Miss Anna C, Brackett, of New York, recently of St. Louis, followed with a paper 
upon “The American Normal School.” She said the American Normal school should 
give to its pupils the garnered treasures of the past, and send them forth with the 
abilities to dispense it. It should also give its pupil, though sparingly, special methods 
and rules for doing his work. A larger proportion of the teachers are women than 
ever before, and they are doing their work suceessfully.. The frequent changes of 
teachers call for a uniform system of Normal school teaching. The teaching should be 
practical, and embrace what is learned by contact with the world, as preparing women 
to teach boys ; their own hearts will show them how to teach girls. Children must be 
taught how to acquire knowledge from the book, and Normal schools should fit teach- 
ers to do this work, 

It being late when the reading of the paper was finished, no discussion was had 
upon it, and the department adjourned. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE.* 

Mr. John Hancock, of Cincinnati, presided at the session of the Department of 
Superintendence, which held its sessions in one of the smaller halls, where about sev- 
enty persons assembled. The exercises included an essay by Rev. H. F. Harrington, 
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of New Bedford, and a general discussion. Mr. Harrington announced his subject as 
“The Extent, Methods, and Value of Supervision in a System of Schools.” He pref- 
aced the paper by saying that wherever in it the word man was used it was as a col- 
lective noun, including both sexes, for he recognized woman as the equal of man in 
all that pertained to educational matters. He started with the deciaration that wher- 
ever schools were defective and poor, it was in almost every case owing to a want of 
supervision of a proper kind. He declared_it impossible for local school committees 
to properly supervise schools, because they rarely, if ever, were fitted for the work by 
nature or training, and had not the time which they were willing, gratuitously, to give 
to the work. He instanced the supervision of a single mind, which was found in all 
successful business enterprises, and asked what greater work was being done where 
greater superintending talent was called for than in the education of the youth of the 
country. His favorite system was first a State supervisor of education, next a coun- 
ty supervisor, then town and city school committees or directors, towns and cities, of 
course, being left free to select school superintendents if they should so decide. He 
urged that all parts of the State had a common interest to see that the youth were ed- 
ucated, that ignorance and crime might be done away with. He could not excuse the 
neglect of Massachusetts in not appointing county superintendents of schools, which 
twenty other States of the Union had already done. It could only be explained on 
the ground that school committees feared a curtailing of their power. 

Mr. Harrington received a good round of applause for his admirable paper, which 
was closely listened to. 

A general discussion then ensued, which was opened by Superintendent Harris, of 
St. Louis, who spoke of the advantages of the system in operation in St. Louis, ot 
making principals of schools supervisors of their different departments, requiring 
them to use two thirds of their time in daily visitations to the different rooms, instead 
of teaching all the time, as heretofore. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, and others, followed, and the discussion was very 
interesting. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


The meeting in this department was called to order by Vice-President D. A. Wal- 
lace, who presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. Alexander Blaikie, D. p. President 
Tappan, as chairman of the committee on the programme, made a report to the effect 
that the printed programme would have to be varied from on account of the necessary 
absence of persons announced to participate ; that the proceedings would have to be 
limited to the reports of committees and the address of Prof. Pickering. 

Vice-President Wallace then read his paper on “College Degrees.” These are 
designed to be a specific measure of attainment. They are of two kinds,—those 
conferred after examination, and those conferred without examination or honorary 
degrees. The special significance of a degree of bachelor of arts, for example, should 
be the same in all the various colleges. No degree should be conferred on account 
of family, wealth, influence, or public favor. To confer degrees for these reasons 
upon unworthy persons was a wrong to the recipient and to the public, as such a cus- 
tom had the effect to depreciate the value of such degree. The degrees of pb. D. and 
LL. D. should be based upon attainments as well defined as the lower degrees. 
These attainments cannot be ascertained by examination, but may by other means as 
satisfactory and unquestionable as examination. The policy followed in some col 
leges, of giving degrees upon the ground that the parent of the recipient was a patron 
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of the college, or that it was desirable for the reputation of the college to have as long 
a list of graduates as possible, was to be deprecated. The plan of having examina- 
tions by professors of the college was also objectionable. As a remedy for the evils 
of irregularity of conditions upon which degrees are bestowed, it was suggested that 
each State should establish a senate of learned men to pass upon the qualifications of 
candidates for degrees from the several colleges within its borders. The degree itself 
should be conferred in the usual manner by the college of which the student is a mem- 
ber upon Commencement day, but to give the degree validity, the previous examination 
of the senate, and its seal and certificate, should be essential. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Stevens, of Dennison University, warmly 
approved of the sentiments of the paper, and hoped some means would be found to 
carry them into effect. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, assented to the leading ideas presented in 
the paper, but thought that the practical difficulty in the way was, that the scheme 
would operate against the weak colleges, and weak colleges were always in the 
majority. 

The college degrees of this country were justly held in low estimation. He said 
justly, because there were many institutions authorized to confer degrees, and in one 
of them, at least, degrees were sold without any examination. The difficulty they 
met at Cambridge was to secure proper examiners outside of the list of college pro- 
fessors. None but practical teachers make good examiners. There had been some 
consultation between two of the colleges of the State in regard to the matter of a 
common standard of examination for the degrees. He suggested, asa temporary 
remedy, that the German system might be adopted, that in the use of the title the 
name of the college should follow the letters indicating the title, as for example : LL, 
p., Berl., meaning the degree of Berlin College. He stated that the degree of Master 
of Arts would not be given hereafter at Cambridge except upon examination. 

Among the following speakers was Dr. Gregory, of Llinois, who suggested that in 
the popular judgment degrees of college amounted to but little. The American mind 
was practical in its action, and asked what a man was doing at present, rather than 
what college degree he had, or whether-he had any, in deciding upon his actual at- 
tainment. There might be some question whether the granting of degrees has such 
high claims to consideration upon grounds of public or private utility as is sometimes 
claimed. He was free to admit, however, that the students themselves valued the 
degrees, and were stimulated to diligence in study by their desire to attain them. At 
his college they were trying the experiment of granting no degrees, with what success 
he could not yet say. Inthe place of the usual parchment they give a certificate stat- 
ing what branches the student has actually studied and what his percentage in each 
has been, 

Dr. Reed, of Missouri, referred to the fact that the routine degrees at Oxford, in 
England, were conferred upon very low attainments on the part of students, while 
there were special examinations for the highest degrees, which, of course, required the 
highest attainments. He thought it might be well to confer more degrees than at 
present. In Harvard College there were seventy different courses of study; why 
should not an appropriate degree be conferred for proficiency in either of them? 
The grade of proficiency was much lower at Harvard, a few years since, than it now 
is in most or any of the Western colleges. When Edward Everett was a student at 
Harvard, he says he studied arithmetic and begun the study of Greek after entrance, 
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In view of the example of Oxford and Harvard, he thought the Western colleges 
need not humiliate themselves, but might consider themselves as having kept satis. 
factory pace with the progress of the times. He did not believe much in legislation. 
In his opinion, the example of the leading colleges, such as Harvard, would have 
much more effect than any legislation. In the examinations at West Point whict: he 
had attended, few or none of the visitors attempted any questioning of the pupils, but 
left it with the professors to go through with the examination. The degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, as he understood it, certified only that the possessor of it had passed 
through the college curriculum. 

Professor Henkle, of Ohio, favored average examinations; that is, that students 
should be examined several times in the particular branch, and the average of the 
several examinations would be a better test of proficiency than any single one. 

The most of the speakers indorsed the leading idea of the essay, that there should 
be a uniform standard by which degrees should be granted, while they did not commit 
themselves in favor of State legislation in the matter. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The association reassembled at eight Pp. M., in the Lowell Institute. The Rev. A. 
D., Mayo, of Cincinnati, read an essay on “ Methods of Moral Instruction in Public 
Schools.” He said that we have fallen in the era of methods in public instruction, 
and now we approach the era of method in moral culture. We must first rid our- 
selves of a huge drift of error in regard to the province of our common public 
schools. The purpose of our schools is not to make either scholars or saints, and for 
that purpose we have no right to appropriate a dollar of the people’s money. The 
province of these schools is to make good American citizens, and make them become 
such men and women as the republic can trust in the future. The morality to be 
inculcated is that of the Christian religion. Less than this we cannot do ; more than 
this we have no right to do. We cannot teach a Chinese or heathen standard of 
morality, neither can we teach the vague standards of materialism. Every method 
presupposes a living soul at the very centre of operation, without which, the school is 
a mere machine, But is this side of the question not falling into insignificance? In 
the inculcation of practical methods he feared that the former had been neglected. 
But no one can become a fit teacher of children unless the teacher maintains a high 
Christian standard. This rage for intellectual culture is becoming the Moloch of our 
American schools. The teaching of young children is now almost entirely in the 
hands of young women, and the tendency is to advance women in the work. He 
thought that it could not be in better hands. 

The new methods of teaching open a way for the most successful moral instruction ; 
but it is the constant peril that they become utterly powerless in the hands of a 
teacher who has no moral perception. Our new method of object and oral training is 
still on trial. Unless we place in our school-rooms a class of teachers filled with a 
high moral purpose, the children will be dragged down to become common earth- 
worms. Our young women teachers, especially, need higher moral ideas. He had 
noticed that boys in the higher grades frequently complained of injustice on the part 
of their female teachers, and he thought something of this might be due to overwork, 
but he thought it was chiefly to be attributed to the need of a higher moral purpose. 
The common school is the place where the child should be taught the great lessons of 
morality in public life, for morality and patriotism aré inseparable in a land like ours. 
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Our teachers are too often so highly wrought in esthetic and literary culture that they 
go into our schools with an utter ignorance, and almost an utter contempt for our 
common American life; very charming, no doubt, as ornaments of wealthy homes, 
but utterly unfit to mould our boys into well-rounded American citizens, Mr. Mayo 
then defended the use of the Bible in the public schools, which he said was the great 
bulwark of morality in the schools. No American citizens, he said, have the right to 
insist that the Bible shall not be kept in the schools as the text-book of morality. 
The imperative need of our schools to-day is some method of common-sense moral 
supervision. There are dangers connected with the co-education of the sexes in the 
common schools that cannot be overlooked, and many of our schools are moral pest- 
houses. Every principal of our great common schools will tell us that such schools 
need increasing vigilance. It may be, he said, that this is all vague and indefinite, 
but the subject is one of the greatest importance. In the hands of his hearers he 
would leave the care of this tree of knowledge, whose leaves should be for the heal- 
ing of the nation. 

Dr. Gregory, of the Illinois Industrial University, was introduced. He said that 
our schools were designed not only to educate the children intellectually, but morally, 
and the expenditure for their support could not be justified if we took away that 
which makes the children grow up into good citizens. We cannot send a child’s 
intellect to school and keep his moral nature at home. The highest intellectual cul- 
ture cannot be attained unless there is a moral nature which will furnish the necessary 
incentives. The safety of the republic and of humanity itself depended upon the 
moral instruction of our public schools, 

The Hon. Joseph White, the Secretary of the Board of Education of this State, 
said that Mr. Mayo had to-night given us the truth in eloquent words and more elo- 
quent spirit, and he thought that with such examples inspiring our teachers, the 
republic is safe. His creed was a brief one, and not of his own originating, but 
derived from reading the words of one of our best friends of education, now gone to 
his final rest — Josiah Quincy — who said, “ There can be no freedom without morality, 
no morality without religion, and no religion without the Bible ;” and so, he said, give 
us the Bible. 

SECOND DAY. 


The second day’s session of the National Educational Association opened at a few 
minutes after the appointed hour, nine o’clock, the president, E. E. White, in the 
chair ; prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Wallace, of Illinois ; after which the associa- 
tion passed the time until ten o’clock in attending to business matters. 

The following committees were appointed by the chair: On places for teachers, 
Mrs. Cummings, of Missouri, Mrs. N. A. Stowe, of Connecticut, H. D. Pierce, of New 
Jersey, D. M. Camp, of Connecticut, and A, P. Marble, of Massachusetts ; on Reso- 
lutions, Messrs. Z. Richards, of Washington, N. A. Calkins, of New York, C, C, 
Rounds, of Maine, J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, N. Carleton, of Connecticut, Dr. J. 
W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, and N. P. Dutton, of Alabama. An invitation was received 
and read from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, inviting the members of 
the association to visit the institute. The invitation was accepted, and an expression 
of thanks was tendered the secretary of the institute. Dr. J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, 
presented a report in behalf of the committee on a “ national university,” in which it 
was stated that the committee had devised plans for conducting such an institution, 
and were happy to report that the prospects of its future existence were favorable. 
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At ten o’clock, Mr. William F, Phelps, principal of the first State Normal school, 
Minnesota, read a paper on “ The System of Normal Training ; Schools Best Adapted 
to the Wants of our People.” The essayist traced the history of the growth of 
Normal schools, from the time when the first one was opened, in July, 1859, at 
Lexington, Mass., until the present day, when all the Northern and Northwestern, 
and some of the Southern States are provided with teachers’ seminaries. Acknowl- 
edging the defects in the present system, he pleaded not only for wider instruction in 
book knowledge in our schools, but also for more care in the development of charac- 
ters, morals, and habits. As one step towards making education a science, he 
recommended that every college should have a professor of teaching, and that every 
State should have a higher Normal training school, with a supplementary one in each 
county. 

After a few songs from the Jubilee Singers, the discussion of the paper was opened 
by Mr. D. B, Hagar, who stated that the Normal school system of Massachusetts 
embraced a preparatory course for Grammar school teaching and also one for the 
higher schools. There were also training schools in different localities. He was not 
in favor of establishing Normal schools of a lower grade, but believed strongly in the 
good effects of teachers’ institutes. President Hudson, of the University of Alabama, 
stated that at present there was a normal department connected with his institution, 
and he hoped that soon there would be similar ones in different parts of the State. 

The national commissioner of education, Hon. John Eaton, Jr., then presented a 
paper on ‘* The Educational Lesson of Statistics.” Some of the lessons of the cen- 
sus of 1870 were given. Over 6,550,000 were reported in the over 124,000 schools 
of the country. Of this number of pupils, 232,000 were foreign. These scholars 
were instructed by over 219,000 teachers, 93,000 of these being males. The total 
expenditure for instruction was $94,194,000. The extremes of expenditure per head, 
are: In Arkansas 64 cents, and in Connecticut $3.99. Mr. B. G. Northrop, of Con- 
necticut, followed with a few remarks, and after some business announcements had 
been made, the session closed at about half-past twelve. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 
ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


In the elementary department the exercises began with a reading of a paper on 
“The Adaptation of Froebel’s Educational Ideas to American Institutions,” by W. 
N. Hailman, the editor of the “ Schul-Zeitung,” of Louisville, Ky. He believed that 
the application of elementary methods should differ widely in different countries, and 
that what in one might prove beneficial, in another would turn out the reverse. Only 
such foreign methods should be adopted as could be used with advantage. Switzer- 
land and Germany have done more careful and systematic thinking on the subject of 
education than all the rest of the world beside, and naturally in those countries the 
best systems have been developed. A revolution in educational science is fast trans- 
forming all educational machinery. He referred to the system of Froebel, whose 
labor was directed to seek an approach to the perception of the child. This had 
resulted in the invention of the Kindergarten system. He thought that the United 
States offered the greatest fields for the system of education invented by Froebel. 
Whether this redounded to our honor or shame he could not tell. One reason for 
the need of the system was the character of our people, and of this we can be proud ; 
but, on the other hand, our present general system of education is one of the 
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worst in the world ; indeed, we cannot in many cases rightly call it by the name of an 
education. He proposed the appointment of a committee of true-hearted, clear- 
headed people from all parts of the land to examine this system and consider what is 
needed to adapt it to the wants of our schools, and report at the next meeting of the 
department. In closing, he offered resolutions to that effect. 

Dr. Adolph Douai, of Newark, N. J., spoke in commendation of the Kindergarten 
system. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody then spoke of the system, saying that she thought Froe- 
bel’s peculiarity to be that he prepares the child to learn. He began with the young- 
est children, endeavoring to find the best means of educating the senses. She gave 
an interesting account of the gradual development of a child’s perception, illustrating 
the method by means of some of the appliances used in the system. By these 
methods, children gained accuracy of perception before they were seven years old, and 
also gained the development of many of the best faculties. No child thus instructed 
can grow up entirely superficial in character. 

Miss Peabody was warmly applauded for her instructive remarks, and several per- 
sons testified to the great efficiency of the Kindergarten system. 

Mr. Hailman’s resolution was adopted, and a committee of seven was appointed to 
carry out its provisions. 

After a short recess, Mr. Ambrose P. Kelsey, the principal of the High school in 
Clinton, N. Y., read a paper on “School Architecture and Furniture.” He said that 
he would speak principally of the schools of small towns, rather than those of cities. 
He thought that all such school-houses should be so built that they can be readily 
enlarged. The location of school buildings should be gravely considered. If possi- 
ble, they should be located in the neighborhood of some grove, on a lot not less than 
half an acre in extent. It is not necessary to level the ground, for irregularities add 
to the beauty of the place. Trees should be planted. The walks should be irregu- 
lar and the grounds made as beautiful as possible. In regard to the external appear- 
ance of the buildings, he advocated more ornamentation, and said that the small 
expense would be justified by the pride which the pupils would feel in the building. 
They would thus be kept from defacing and injuring the premises. He thought that 
the interior should be attractive and pleasant, for the feeling of repulsion which so 
many children feel towards the school arises in the greater part from the barren inte- 
riors of the school building. ‘The paper gave many excellent suggestions regarding 
heating, ventilation, and other accessories of the school-room. The reading of this 
paper and the subsequent transaction of some routine business brought the proceed- 
ings to a close. 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


In this department the paper announced for the first hour having been read on 
Tuesday by Gen. Armstrong, the exercises were opened with a discussion of the 
papers of Mr. Greenough and Miss Brackett on Normal schools. 

Mr. Williams, of Vermont, began the discussion by saying that he believed the 
work of the Normal school was not to teach subjects, but methods. He did not know 
whether the people were prepared for this or not, but was conviced that the method of 
teaching was, for a teacher, worth more than the subject. Very few teachers employed 
by him were qualified to teach geography without a book. No scholar ought to be 
admitted toa Normal school until all subjects had been mastered, and then two or 
three years should be spent in learning how to teach. 
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Mr. George P. Beard, of Warrensburg, Mo., was the next speaker. He differed 
from Mr. Williams, and thought the fact that the teachers Mr. Williams mentioned 
were not able to teach geography without a book, proved that subjects needed to be 
taught. Those fitting for teachers cannot devote time to the separate study of sub- 
ject and methods. They should be combined. He thought the form of recitation 
in the Normal schools should be topical. A pupil should be required to tell the class 
what he knows about a given subject, and his opinions should be criticised by the class. 
This is not, as it is sometimes called, teaching on the part of the pupil, but reciting. 
Referring to Miss Brackett’s paper, he thought the time would never come when 
women would be in charge of all schools, but mainly of the primary, and sometimes 
of the higher. 

Mr. E. H. Cook, principal of the Normal school at Westchester, Penn., followed 
Mr. Beard. He thought Normal schools should not teach mere methods, but should 
teach the science of all education, developing the individuality of the teacher and his 
profession. Many of the best educated men are poor teachers. Knowledge is power 
only when it can be used. 

Mr. Beard replied that he knew no better form to develop individuality than the top- 
ical form of recitation. 

Mr. Charles H. Verrill, of Pennsylvania, said the pupils of Normal schools should 
have the thought that they are studying everything to fit them for teaching, impressed 
upon them continually. He believed the written form of recitation the best. 

Mr. Beard, in reply, said he thought four days of topical, oral recitation, and one of 
written review each week, the best method. 

Mr. C. F. R. Bellows, of the Michigan Normal school, said he did not believe that 
subjects and methods could be separated, Subjects are apparatus, tools, with which 
to work, and must be used. In the Michigan school, the first year is spent in a sort 
of review, with some teaching of methods. The second year they are taught the 
principles upon which methods are based. The third and fourth years methods and 
matter are united, though matter is subordinate to methods. 

Mr. Williams said he still believed the teaching of subjects was not the legitimate 
work of the Normal school, but belonged to the High schools and academies. It does 
not follow that because methods are taught, all teachers will be made to conform to 
one plan. Their individuality can be preserved. 

At this point the discussion was closed, and Hon. T. W. Harvey, State Commis- 
sioner of schools for Ohio, was introduced and read a paper on “ Professional Train- 
ing in Normal Schools.” He said there was doubt whether it was wise to establish 
expensive Normal schools for the training teachers, while but a small proportion of 
those trained make teaching a permanent profession. Our higher schools can furnish 
the academic training required, and it is not desirable to duplicate this agency for the 
same work. Except incidentally in city Normal schools, there should be no academic 
teaching ; academic instruction should be given previously, and Normal! school train- 
ing should be purely professional. State Normal schools will train many who will 
not continue as professionai teachers for life. The course in the Normal school should 
be adapted mainly to the wants of those who intend to make teaching a profession, 
leaving to Normal! institutes, State and county, and other institutions, the training of 
those who engage in the work for briefer periods. 

Mr. J. H. Hoose, principal of the State Normal school at Cortland, N. Y., opened 
the discussion of the paper. He said there were two classes of minds, — one which 
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was able to find the central thought from a mass of facts ; the other, which is only 
able to accept certain principles and apply them. The latter are a lower class of 
minds than the former. He believed teachers should agree upon certain things, and 
unite to stand by each other. In this way the profession can be established. Now 
each man stands or falls by himself. He coincided with the opinion expressed in the 
paper read by Miss Brackett, that the principles of teaching should be uniform; prin- 
ciples which should be held by all. A teacher does not lose his individuality by 
agreeing with others any more than a lawyer does. 

Miss Brackett, of New York, said there were no text-books by American authors 
equal to those by German teachers, who have made the science of pedagogics a 
study. 

Mr. Beard said the question of the best method of bringing Normal instruction to 
the great mass of school-teachers was the most important one which could be pro- 
posed. Normal institutes must be largely relied upon for this work, for Normal 
schools cannot do it. The need is to secure the maximum of norraal instruction at the 
minimum of time and expense. 

Mr. Blake, of North Carolina, desired to be informed how long Normal institutes 
should be held. 

Mr. Beard replied that for four years he had held them for five or six weeks in 
July and August. Recitations in branches taught in the schools, followed by discus- 
sions of methods, etc., comprise the exercises in the day-time. Evenings are devoted 
to lectures, addresses, etc. They should be held under the control of the State, and, 
to be effective, must be managed by experienced, efficient Normal teachers. 

Mr. Phelps, of Minnesota, said he agreed with the essayist that Normal schools 
should be purely professional schools, and he believed they could be such, even if 
academic education were given. He would not teach methods so much as principles. 
The system which would be effective in Massachusetts would be a failure in Minne- 
sota. Normal schools should build up the school system of the State, and its 
instruction must begin where that of other schools ends. In the West, this requires 
academic combined with professional instruction. Most Normal pupils are from the 
rural districts, where they are not fitted to receive professional instruction. E!emen- 
tary Normal schools, — localized institutions, — where subjects shall be taught, are 
necessary in the West. 

Professor J. P. Wickersham, State superintendent of Pennsylvania, was the next 
speaker. He thought there would, for many years yet, be two classes of teachers, — 
one permanent, the other temporary. This necessitates two grades of Normal 
schools, In one of these only professional work will be done ; in the other, academic 
as well, where a few months’ instruction will be given. We are drifting towards the 
time when these graded Normal schools will be established. 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, of Concord, Mass., said he doubted if the American system 
of education was equal to that of ancient Greece. He would go to Athens for a 
model rather than to Germany. He believed in idealists as well as practical men. 
Men must be up in the clouds to see what is going on. Common-sense was valuable, 
but uncommon sense was more so. He entertained the company for a quarter of an 
hour with remarks developing this line of thought, and closed the discussion. 

A committee on nominations of department officers reported as follows: For 
President, Mr. A. G. Boyden, of Massachusetts ; Vice-President, Mr. J. Estabrook, 
of Michigan; Secretary, Mr. M. A. Newell, of Maryland. The report was adopted. 
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The secretary of the present year was chosen a member of the Board of Publica- 
tion. Adjourned. 


SUPERINTENDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


In this department, a paper on the early withdrawal of pupils from school, its 
causes and remedies, was read by W. T. Harris, superintendent of schools of St. 
Louis, in which he took the ground that the child must be trained to strict obedience 
before he can be thoroughly initiated into the principles which underlie the highest 
success ; that it is then directive power which he needs to be strengthened in. One 
of the principal causes of early withdrawal of pupils from schools he held to be found 
in the neglect of early education ; consequently, he would have the age at which 
scholars were admitted to school reduced to four years, hoping thus to develop in the 
child a love for study, and sparing them the mortification of being attached to classes 
for which their age had unfitted them. A second reason he found to be defective dis- 
cipline, and want of skill on the part of the teacher, the first difficulty making the 
withdrawal of many scholars necessary, and the other making it oftentimes advisable. 
A third and perhaps the most fruitful cause was to be found in defective grading. The 
result of this mistake was to keep part of the members of a class strained to the 
utmost, in order to maintain a proper standard, while others were not exercised 
to the extent required. Those who were overworked would very likely drop from the 
class and possibly from the school. He would do away with the yearly examination 
for promotion, believing a period of six weeks or two months sufficient to intervene 
between such tests. 

A. P. Stone, principal of the High school at Portland, Me., followed. He deplored 
the fact that children were withdrawn from school at such an early age, but insisted 
that this was no modern failing. On the other hand, he held that the ages of students 
in our colleges to-day would be found greater on the average than they were thirty 
years ago. 

The chairman, Hon. John Hancock, of Cincinnati, O., disagreed with some of the 
views presented by Superintendent Harris, particularly with the proposal of fre- 
quently transferring pupils in order to retain them. 

W. E. Crosby, of Davenport, Ia., followed. He deprecated the idea of having 
children sent to the school-room at four years of age. 

Mr. Hubbard, of Springfield, said he felt that the trouble they were discussing 
to-day was, in a great measure, owing to the feeling which prevailed that an educa- 
tion was not essential to success in business. 

Mr. H. F. Harrington, of New Bedford, dissented from the proposition that frequent 
transfer of pupils was desirable. 

A general discussion between Mr. Harris and the other gentlemen who had spoken 
followed, the essayist ably defending his position. 

Mr. Seaver, of lowa, supported Mr. Harris’ system. Rev. Mr. Stone, of Providence, 
also favored the same ideas, 

At five o’clock the discussion was closed, and the association then proceeded to 
elect officers for the ensuing year, as follows: President, W. T. Harris, of St. Louis ; 
Vice-President, J. W. Paige, of Maryland; Secretary, A. P. Marble, of Worcester, 
Mass. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


The session of the department of higher instruction was held at the lecture-room of 
the Institute of Technology, President Wallace, of Monmouth College, presiding. 
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The first paper read was a report of a committee on the proper pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin languages. This was read by Professor Tyler, chairman of 
the committee. In regard to the Greek, it was recommended that the rules given in 
Goodwin’s Greek Grammar should be substantially followed. It would be incon- 
venient in a newspaper report to give any further explanation of the ideas presented, 
as the use of the Greek letters would be necessary. In regard to Latin the authority 
of Professor Lane, of Harvard, was mainly relied on. The long vowel is as follows: 

a as in father, é as in féte, i as in machine, 6 as in tone, u as in rule; when short, 
the same sounds shortened, y as French u, German ii. 

ae as ai in aisle, au as ou in house, oe as 0i in oil, ei.as in eight, witha slight exag- 
geration of the English sound ee at the end, eu like eh 00 rapidly pronounced, ui as 
we in English. 

The consonants should be pronounced as in English, with the following exceptions : 
c and g always have their hard sound as in car and garden ; t is always hard as in 
time, s is always sharp as in sin, r and u when consonants (j and v) as y and w. 

In the discussion that followed, President Beard, of Baltimore College, approved of 
the report, and said that the rules recommended corresponded substantially to the 
usage at the University of Virginia. With the leading Northern and Southern univer- 
sities as leaders in the reform proposed, there could be no doubt that the mode of pro- 
nunciation would be adopted gradually by all, and that there would be uniformity of 
instruction in this country. 

Professor Harkness advocated the following of the analogies of the English lan- 
guage in the pronunciation of the Latin and Greek, unless it could possibly be ascer- 
tained what was the original pronunciation. According to his observation, the schol- 
ars of each nation, French, German, Italian, or Russian, followed the analogies of their 
own language, and he thought English-speaking nations should do the same. 

Professor Crosby also briefly approved of the English pronunciation. He regarded 
it due to the demands of patriotism. For an American or Englishman to follow the 
French style in pronunciation of Latin, seemed like denying one’s own country and 
being ashamed of one’s native tongue. 

Professor Bartholomew declared that what is called the continental method cannot 
give uniformity. If the mode suggested by Professor Tyler be followed, there was 
eminent authority for saying that the pronunciation would not greatly differ from that 
of Cicero; at least, there would be no more variation than is now witnessed in the 
pronunciation of English in the various districts of England. He thought, also, it 
took less time to teach Latin in this manner. 

Professor Henkle had followed the continental method a number of years in teach- 
ing, but thought time would be saved by the method now proposed. In his college 
they had accordingly fallen back on the English method. 

Professor Pickering, of the Technological Institute, was now introduced to make an 
address on “ Laboratory Methods of Teaching Physics.” The old method was solely 
by lectures illustrated by experiments made in the presence of students. In the insti- 
tute this was still followed as the preliminary instruction, after which each student 
was given an opportunity to study the science practically by manipulating each for 
himself, under the direction of the professor, the apparatus, or whatever was used, in 
exemplifying the abstract truths of the science. In this way, the student at the time 
of graduation was skilled in the manual department of his science as well as the the- 
oretical. In the study of chemistry each student had a table and apparatus for him- 
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self; but in other branches the use of the apparatus was alternated so that each in 
turn had opportunity to become accustomed to the various instruments and experi- 
ments. Some of these instruments were very costly, so that it would be practically 
impossible to provide for more than one student at a time. No difficulty had been 
found as to the breakage of instruments or apparatus, and the loss in this way had 
been no greater than it would have been among the same number of professors. The 
professor illustrated his method on one or two instruments by a demonstration in the 
presence of the audience. 

Professor Slater, of Harvard College, followed with an address upon the “ Method 
of Teaching Natural History.” 


EVENING SESSION. 


The association met in the evening at the Lowell Institute. Mr. Wickersham, of the 
committee on nominations, reported the following officers, who were subsequently 
elected: President, B. G. Northrop, Connecticut. Vice-presidents, Newton Bate- 
man, Illinois ; George P. Beard, Missouri ; Abner J. Phipps, Massachusetts ; Edward 
Brooks, Pennsylvania; James H. Binford, Virginia ; John Swett, California ; N. T. 
Lupton, Alabama; A. P. Stone, Maine; N. A. Calkins, New York; Miss D. A. 
Lathrop, Ohio; W. L. Hailman, Kentucky; N. P. Gates, Arkansas. Secretary, S. 
H. White, Illinois. Treasurer, John Hancock, Ohio. Counsellors, E. E. White, 
John Eaton, jr.; at large, Warren Johnson, Maine; Judah Dana, Vermont; D. 
Crosby, New Hampshire ; E. A. Hubbard, Massachusetts ; J. C. Greenough, Rhode 
Island; Mrs. M. A. Stone, Connecticut ; J. H. Hoose, New York; Charles H. Ver- 
rill, Pennsylvania ; M. A. Newell, Maryland ; J. O. Wilson, District of Columbia ; A. 
E. Dolbear, West Virginia; M. Webster, Virginia; H. B. Blake, North Carolina ; 
W. H. Baker, Georgia; Joseph Hodgson, Alabama ; Miss H. E. Hasslock, Tennes- 
see; W. T. Harris, Missouri ; Mrs. A. S. Kissell, lowa; Miss E. D. Copley, Kan- 
sas ; George Howland, Illinois; E. R. Huntz, Ohio; J. Newby, Indiana; E, Olney, 
Michigan ; J. W. Hoyt, Wisconsin; H. B. Wilson, Minnesota. 

The topic for the evening was “ Compulsory School Attendance,” on which subject 
a paper was read by Newton Bateman, sub-superintendent of Illinois. The speaker 
said that were compulsory attendance to be made a matter of legislation, he should 
have his bill entitled, “ An act to secure the educational rights of children,” rather 
than “ An act to compel the attendance of children at school.” He proceeded to 
treat his theme under two heads, offering two reasons why such legislation should be 
attained : Because it is within the legitimate province of a republican government ; 
and because it is necessary and expedient. It was shown how the construction and 
repair of highways and bridges, although manifestly to the advantage of the people 
generally, have to be regulated by legislation and laws ; and thence argued that this 
same principle of compulsion must be applied, even to a matter so eminently desir- 
able to those immediately concerned as the attendance of their children at school. 
Further than this, the various objects for which the people are taxed and legislated, 
were reviewed and compared in importance with that of securing the attendance of 
the children at school. Laws are made to clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, to 
shelter the homeless ; but the control of school attendance, surpassing in importance 
all these other provisions, has been entirely neglected. Compulsion, he thought, 
was the bed-rock on which every human government rests. Bayonets and bomb- 
shells are the final adjudicators. Without this investiture of force and the right to 
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appeal to it in emergencies, every organized government would go to pieces. In every ! 
case in the last resort it meets the culprit with clenched fist and not with moral pre- ui 
cept. In the matter in question, the compulsion of attendance would be infinitely less 
repugnant than countless laws which have been swallowed and digested. A law was 
introduced in the Illinois legislature last winter looking to this end. He concluded 
by showing that the measure he advocated was not only just, but expedient, and f 
argued its necessity in strong and unmistakable language. 

On account of the lateness of the hour, no discussion was held on the topic of Mr. 
Bateman’s paper, and the meeting adjourned. 













THIRD DAY. 






The morning session of the meeting of the general association, yesterday, was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. David Crosby, of Nashua, N. H. A paper upon 
“The Examination of Teachers ” was read by Mr. John Swett, of San Francisco. He 
believed the system of annual examinations a bad one for all concerned, and had done 
what he could to abolish it. Many scholars in this country were kept — not taught — 
by those who gave only unskilled labor, and received pay for only this, Boys working 
their way through college, and girls waiting to get married, were placed over many of 
our schools, and all the good done was to keep the children out of worse mischief by 
teaching them a few facts in figures and geography. Such schools belonged, geologi- 
cally speaking, to the old red sandstone formation, and the fossil teachers of that age 
should not be continued in power now. The trustees, also, by the miserable system 
now in vogue, were often changed, and the styles introduced by the one, were imme - 
diately overturned by the newly-elected board. Men were wanted who should reverse fe 
the old style of considering the common English branches an education. There should ‘. 
be in every State a board of examiners made up of professional teachers, and diplo- 











mas from one State should be recognized by a regular system in another State. It 
has gone on long enough that teachers had to pass an examination before a ring of : 
farmers, lawyers, doctors, and horse-jockeys. Questions were asked at some of these ' 







examinations so eminently foolish that no one but a fool could pass upon them, 5 

Professor Greene, of Rhode Island, opened the discussion by detailing the system 
in vogue in his State in regard to examinations. 

Mr. B. G. Northrop, while approving most of the admirable paper he had just 
heard, wished to correct the idea that changes in politics had the effect to change 
boards of education in New England. He had visited in official capacity every 
town in this State, and could vouch for the statement that in most cases the best 
educators were selected, irrespective of party. As to Connecticut and Maine, he was 
also sure that this was so, 

Mr. Lyons, of Providence, Dr. Levison, of New York, and Dr. Taylor, of Pennsyl- 
vania, also discussed the question, generally coinciding with the views expressed in 
the essay. 

Mr. Abernethy, the State superintendent of Ohio, explained the system of exam- 
ination in that State, which had worked satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hancock, of Ohio, and Mr. Stevens, of West Virginia, also indorsed the views 
of the essay in relation to a professional board of examination. 

President Chadbourne, of Williams College, recognized the use of written examina- 
tions, but had made up his mind that he would never again appoint a teacher unless 
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he had seen the candidate himself. He had appointed men to places who had bushels 
of certificates, and who were in no way fit for their situations. 

Mr. Dana, of Vermont, fully indorsed this view of the subject, and thought that 
while it was of course important that a teacher should possess a good education, it 
was still more important that power to govern and impart instruction should be 
shown. 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott said that one of the first qualifications necessary to a suc- 
cessful teacher was personal magnetism, without which the instructor would be unable 
to impart knowledge to the pupil, and this could only be ascertained by personal ex- 
amination by those competent to decide on the difficult question of temperament. 

Reports were made from gentlemen representing various States in regard to the 
different methods of examination. 

Mr. Beard, of Missouri, offered a resolution, referring the subject under the consid- 
eration to a committee, consisting of Hon. John Swett, of California, as chairman, 
with instructions to report at the next meeting. 

The resolution was adopted without debate. 

Mr. Crosby, of Iowa, offered the following resolution, which was referred to the 
above committee : — 

Resolved, That this association give its influence to the securing of a common recog- 
nition throughout the Union of Normal school diplomas and State certificates, as evi- 
dence of qualifications actually possessed by higher classes of teachers, principals, 
superintendents of the States, counties, and cities, provided that an equal and impar- 
tial basis of training and scholarship can be generally adopted. 

At 11 o’clock, a paper was presented on “ Drawing in Public Schools,” by Walter 
Smith, of Massachusetts. (Mr. Smith’s ideas are quite fully given in the May 
number of the “ Teacher.”) After the reading of this essay, which occupied an hour, 
the association adjourned until two o’clock in the afternoon. 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


The exercises of the elementary department began with the reading of a paper on 
* Physical Science in Elementary Schools,” by C. O. Thompson, the principal of the 
Worcester Free Institute of Industrial Science. He advocated the teaching of the 
natural sciences in the common schools ; but he said that in most schools the present 
work is so imperfectly done that any addition to it would be folly. The first duty of 
ordinary schools is to come up to the standard of the best schools in methods and 
apparatus of instruction. In speaking of the physical sciences, he distinguished in 
favor of natural history. He would make room for the study in our common schools 
by abolishing the study of grammar, and substituting therefor the teaching of language 
orally by the teacher. He quoted, in commendation of his views, from letters from 
President White of Cornell, President Clark of the Amherst Agricultural College, 
Professor Chandler of Columbia College, President Chadbourne of Williams, Profes- 
sors Gilman and Dana of Yale, President Smith of Dartmouth, and other distinguished 
educators. 

Mr. I. N. Carlton, the principal of the State Normal school of Connecticut, thought 
that the principles as laid down in the paper just read were mainly correct. He 
advocated the teaching of the elements of natural science in the primary schools. 

Mr. C. M. Woodward, the dean of the polytechnic department of Washington 
University, St. Louis, thought there had been too much of a tendency to generalize 
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and to teach too much in our own common schools ; and thus some of our most ear- 
nest educational efforts have failed. In teaching naturd science in our common 
schools, he thought the study should be made as interesting as possible, and so taught 
as not to interfere with the elementary studies. In the St. Louis schools, the study 
of the natural sciences occupied but an hour a week. Even with such a brief time 
he found that a wonderful degree of progress had been made, even by the youngest 
pupils. 

At the conclusion of the discussion on Mr. Thompson’s paper, a paper by Mr. 
Francis H. Underwood, of this city, was read. It treated of English literature, and 
the place it should occupy in popular education. He thought that one of the 
greatest errors of our system is the constant reading and re-reading of books which 
are intended for elocutionary exercises. Literary hash is the proper term for these 
compilations. He said that the course of reading in our schools should be wholly 
reformed and revised, and so directed as to give pupils a course of instruction in 
English literature, thorough, but not necessarily exhaustive. No field would be more 
certain to yield abundant fruits. Let each day be given to the reading of some 
branch of natural science, history, or literature, and let the reading of scrap-books be 
discontinued. Our own literature must be considered as the best part of our history 
and the just basis of our national pride. It may be said to have begun within the 
memory of men now living; for the venerable Bryant is the earliest of our great 
poets ; and Irving, Cooper, and Channing were the first of our classical prose writers, 
In less than fifty years we have produced works in all departments of human thought 
which the world will not let die, and which our mother country is becoming proud to 
own and adopt. Let us see to it that our youth are taught properly to appreciate 
these treasures, and for that end let us endeavor to appreciate them more fully 
ourselves, 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


In this department, the first exercise was the reading of a paper on “ The Relation 
Between Matter and Method in Normal Instruction,” by Mr. G. P. Beard, of 
Missouri. He said the teacher must use matter and method together. The teacher, 
like the artist, can only succeed by understanding the material to be used by him and 
the means of using it. The teacher must know what, as well as how, to teach. 
He must know what food to give the child’s mind. He must therefore understand 
subject-matter before he can teach others. There is a philosophy of teaching, and 
the teacher must be a philosopher as well as an artist. The Normal school ought to 
supply knowledge of the philosophy of teaching. Method is being taught in connec- 
tion with matter. The mission of the Normal school is to improve Our schools, and 
to do this must improve teachers. It is claimed by some that pupils should come to 
Normal schools with a good education, merely to be taught methods of teaching. 
This is a beautiful theory, but lacks practicability. Pupils ought to have this qualifi- 
cation; but, unfortunately, do not, coming as they do from country and other low 
grades of schools, yet with native talent for teachers. Some Normal schools go, how- 
ever, to the extreme of teaching merely matter ; they are little more than academies, 
The true system is a combination of both. The use of matter should be scientific ; 
everything should be accurate, suggestive, arousing the teacher to new life. Normal 
teaching should not be u#methodical, but, on the contrary, systematic and complete. 
Weekly written reviews tend to this. A thoroughly scientific course is the best 
basis of right method in elementary teaching. It requires the ripest scholarship and 
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rarest tact to convey truth to the minds of children. Harmony of method is not 
samcness of method. Nofmal instruction is valuable as it develops the individuality 
of she teacher. The Normal problem is not to multiply a given style of teachers, 
but how to make the most and best of individual teachers. A philosophy of teaching 
is needed, and then it must be applied to schools and individuals according to the 
peculiar circumstances of each. Normal schools are doing much towards the attain- 
ment of this end, and will reform whatever needs reformation in them. 

The discussion of the paper was opened by Mr. Williams, of Vermont. He said he 
did not agree with the essayist. It is admitted that teaching is a profession, and if so, 
the Normal schools must be elevated to a professional basis. He did n’t see how Nor- 
mal schools could ever reform the practice of academic teaching while continuing it. 

Mr. Chas. H. Verrill, of Pennyslvania, said that if only professional work was done 
in Normal schools, many of them would have very few pupils. 

Mr. Greenough, of Rhode Island, said that the plan of giving professional instruc- 
tion only would not preclude the attainment of knowledge, for in instructing how to 
teach a subject, knowledge of the subject-matter itself is acquired if pupils are 
deficient in it. 

The discussion of this subject was closed, and Miss J. H Stickney, of Boston, 
opened the discussion on “ Practice Schools,— Their uses and Their Relation to 
Normal Training.” A teacher, she said, needs three things: a knowledge of psy- 
chology in relation to teaching, which, as it is not imparted in High schools, must be 
in Normal schools ; a knowledge of social science is also necessary ; and practice, the 
latter of which is worthy of one third of the attention given to the whole matter. We 
must look to the wants of the schools to be supplied in deciding what Normal schools 
shalldo. The main difference between a first-class High school and a Normal school 
is the development of greater earnestness. She doubted the wisdom of many of the 
teaching exercises. While children are so numerous, she didn’t see why adults 
should make believe they were children. They are better than nothing, and but little 
better. Purely professional teaching, abstract instruction in the way of doing things, 
takes a great deal of language for a very small thing. 

Practice schools will enable teachers to acquire much which they cannot get in any 
other way. By practice schools, she did not mean model schools, — schools of thirty, 
— but rather a school of ten grades, with sixty pupils in each grade. She would have 
them exactly like other schools, and would prefer that the teachers should go to the 
school rather than that the pupils should go to the teachers. She would allow those 
learning to teach to observe the teaching of classes for a while, and then gradually 
permit them to take charge of classes. They should nut be left in the sole charge of 
classes. It is injurious to teachers as well as scholars. The former need to 
be watched, to be criticised by the regular teacher of the class. In her own practice 
school, she requires her scholars to observe the teaching of a class, and to make a 
complete report of its every stage. When they have become able to give such a re- 
port, they are allowed to make criticism upon others. The growth of character com- 
ing from contact with children every day in a practice school is far beyond that which 
can be attained in any other way. 

The most earnest attention was paid to Miss Stickney during her remarks by the 
entire audience, which crowded the room. No exercise has attracted more attention 
or been better received during the session of the association, and none received higher 
compliments. 

A business meeting of the association rendered an adjournment necessary at this 
point, and in a few words, Mr. Rounds, president of the department, returned his 
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thanks for the courtesies of the members during the sessions, and declared the de- 
partment adjourned until 1873. 


SUPERINTENDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


The department of superintendence met at 2.45, President John Hancock in the 
chair. The first paper was read by John Hodgson, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Alabama, treating upon public education in the South. As an introduc- 
tion, he drew a picture of the condition of the South as regards territory and capabili- 
ties, claiming that for natural advantages and possibility of development it was one of 
the most favored regions of the earth. Unfortunately, however, the ignorance of the 
common people there, he said, was general and lamentably great. The condition was 
even worse among the whites than among the colored population; for while the latter, 
at the worst, were but at a standstill, the former were actually growing more and more 
illiterate. Of the voters of that section, upwards of 1,120,000 were unable to read or 
write. He was favorable to the idea of compulsory education, believing that if the 
government had the right to tax the people to educate the masses, it had an equal 
right to make those masses receive the benefits of the levy. But he declared that 
the South was not in a condition to endure any great taxation for schools, or any other 
purposes, as the rate now was generally in that section twice as high as in the older 
States. He hoped that the General Congress might see fit to extend a helping hand 
to these people. This was the more to be desired, as the States admitted to the 
Union after 1848 received gratuities of land for educational purposes far in excess of 
what the earlier members of the Union were given. At the conclusion of the address, 
President Hancock drew attention to the very great importance of Gen. Hodgson’s 
utterances. John Eaton, Jr., United States commissioner of instruction, followed. 
He was strongly in favor of having aid extended to the Southern States. Mr. Blake, 
of North Carolina, hoped the paper read by Gen. Hodgson might be placed before 
all the reading men of the country, believing that it expressed the exact condition 
and great need of the South, Mr. Hubbard, of Iowa, expressed similar views. Hon. 
J. P. Urcherson, superintendent of schools, Pennsylvania, stated that he opposed 
certain bills heretofore presented to congress, yet favored any bill that would help to 
build up the public schools of the suffering South. Pennsylvania and Ohio would be 
very likely to oppose Mr. Hoar’s bill, but ‘would support any bill that will assist both 
the whites and the blacks, Dr. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, desired to have a sys- 
tem of management inaugurated in the South similar to the Rhode Island system, or the 
itinerant system of Sweden. President Hancock closed the debate with a touching 
tribute to many of those able educators endeavoring to elevate the people of the 
South. W. T. Harris, superintendent or schools, St. Louis, read the report of the 
committee on school percentage They favored keeping a daily and monthly average 
of attendance. They would also have all scholars dropped from the school-roll who 
were absent over five days. The report was adopted. 





DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


The session of this department was opened with an address upon the “ Method of 
Teaching English in High Schools,” by Professor March, of Lafayette College, 
Pennyslvania. The discourse was, in some of its parts, so technical and abstruse 
that an abstract would fail to give an adequate idea of its merits. That it was one of 
the most valuable contributions made during the sessions of the convention was 
evinced by the fact that the professor, without any simulation of the art of oratory, 
commanded the closest attention of his crowded auditory of accomplished scholars, 
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From his thorough command of the subject, undoubtedly nearly all were learners as 
well as listeners. 

Officers of the department for the coming year were elected as follows: President, 
D. A. Wallace, of Illinois ; Vice-president, J. D. Runkle, of Massachusetts ; Secre- 
tary, W. D. Henkle, of Ohio. 

At the conclusion of the exercises of the elementary department, the general asso- 
ciation took possession of the hall of the Normal school building. After reading the 
names of the officers elected in the morning, President White introduced Mr. Mori, 
the Japanese minister to this country, who was received with hearty applause. 

Mr. Mori said that he was happy to say a few words respecting the educational 
movementin Japan. All had heard of the social and political revolution in that country. 
One of its greatest results was the appointment of a bureau of education. The govern- 
ment has become better acquainted with foreigners, and has become more anxious to 
cultivate better relations with them. He spoke of the poverty of the national 
language, and said it was a great hinderance to their progress. Many students had 
been sent abroad to become acquainted with foreign institutions, and some had 
returned. Their reports had been beneficial in effect, but the officials could hardly 
comprehend the nature of foreign institutions, and so the government decided to send 
the high officials to learn for themselves. He was happy to state that they had 
already become convinced of the need of educating their youth, both male and female. 
The commissioner of education who was with the embassy expressed himself strongly 
in favor of generally introducing the English language into that country. Nothing can 
be done towards the advance of civilization without education. The mayor of Yeddo, 
who is now in town, and has a million of people under his care, said that the great 
basis of education is intercourse with foreign countries. His sentiment was, that 
education must be undertaken first, in preference to railroads and other accompani- 
ments of an advanced civilization. In Japan, many schools are already started, and 
the whole nation has turned its mind in that direction, but on account of the want of 
teachers not as much progress has been made as could be desired. In the selection 
of teachers, not enough care had been taken, and he was sorry to say that some of 
them made a poor impression. His suggestion to the home government was, that 
prominent educators abroad should be consulted, and a number of Normal schools 
established in Japan, so that a class of good native teachers could be trained. If 
advanced education should take strong root in Japan, it would not only benefit that 
country, but have a strong influence over the whole of Asia, for he considered Japan 
to be the gate of Asia. He called for suggestions on the subject, and said that they 
would be thankfully received through the commission of education of that country. 
In closing, he expressed great gratification in being able to be with the association. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Mori’s address, the following gentlemen were chosen 
honorary members of the association: William Gaston, the Rev. R. C. Waterston, 
D. D., Francis H. Underwood, A. Bronson Alcott, Henry Barnard, Mr. Mori, the Jap- 
anese minister, and Edward Shippen. 


The association, after passing the usual resolutions, adjourned sine die. 


RECEPTION IN FANEUIL HALL. 


The exercises of the last three days could not be properly closed until the city of 
Boston had had the opportunity to give to the association a formal welcome to its hos- 
pitalities. Last evening, in response to an invitation from the city government, the 
association nfet in Faneuil Hall, to the number of about three hundred, to participate 
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in a collation and pass a short time in pleasant intercourse. The tables were laid in 54 
a very neat and attractive manner, and about eight o’clock the company entered the 
hall from the galleries and ranged themselves near them. Rev. Dr. Waterston called 
to order, and introduced Professor Chadbourne, of Williams College, who invoked the ri 
divine blessing. Without further ceremony those present were invited to partake of ps 
the good things spread before them, and responded heartily. Nearly an hour was ; 
passed pleasantly at the tables, Carter’s band furnished the music meanwhile, and at 
a little past nine o’clock, Rev. Mr. Waterston again called the assembly to order and 
made a brief address. Speeches followed from Messrs. Northrop and White, of 
Ohio, Gen. Eaton, Messrs. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, Swett, of California, Hodg- 
don, of Alabama, and Harris, of St. Louis. 




















THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING IN LEWISTON, 







The forty-third annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction was opened 
in Lewiston, Maine, on Tuesday afternoon, August 13th. 

At the meeting of the Directors of the Institute, Tuesday, P. M., little business of 
public interest was transacted. The report of the Treasurer showed that the Society 
was in good financial condition. 









FIRST SESSION — TUESDAY EVENING. 


The American Institute of Instruction met in the Grammar School hall, at § 
o'clock last evening, the President, Abner J. Phipps, in the chair. Rev. F. F. Ford 
offered prayer. The Secretary read the minutes of the last annual meeting, held in 
Fitchburg, Mass., in July, 1871. In the absence of Mayor Cowan, Hon, M. T, Lud- $ 
den welcomed the Association to the hospitalities of the city, and extended the greet- 
ings of the Board of Education. 
et The President briefly responded to these words of welcome, and then introduced 
: Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, as a substitute for Hon. 
James G, Blaine, who was unable to be present. Mr. Pickard, after giving some 
pleasing reminiscences of his boyhood in this vicinity, addressed the Institute on 
“The Hinderances to making the Work of Teaching a Profession.” [We have no 
space for even an abstract of his valuable remarks.] 
















WEDNESDAY — MORNING SESSION, 


The session was opened at Lyceum Hall, at 9 A. M., the President in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. E. M. Haynes, of Lewiston. 

The attendance of teachers and educators was quite large, considering the unfavor- 
able character of the weather. 

An admirable paper was read by Walter Smith, Esq., of Boston, State Director of 
Art Education in Massachusetts, on ‘ Drawing in our Public Schools.” 













COMMITTEES. 





The President announced the following nominations: Committee on nominations, 
D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts; Warren Johnson, of Maine; W. A. Mowry, of 
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Rhode Island ; S. S. Green, of Rhode Island; J. S. Barrell, of Maine; M. C. Steb. 
bins, of Massachusetts ; T. W. Valentine, of New York. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ places, A. P. Stone, of Portland; Thos. Tash, of 
Lewiston ; E. B. Hale, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

On Resolutions, Merrick Lyon, of Providence; Z. Richards, of Washington ; 
C. C. Rounds, of Farmington. 

An able paper on Music in Schools was then read by J. Baxter Upham, o. p., 
chairman of the committee on music of the Boston School Board. 

Mr. Upham gave a sketch of the rise and progress of the study of music in our 
public schools, and especially in the schools of Boston, where, in 1839, the study was 
first regularly introduced by the school board. 

Adjourned to 2 oclock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 


The exercises of Wednesday afternoon opened with the reading of a paper on 
“English Literature,” by Francis H. Underwood, Esq., of Boston. [We shall 
print this excellent paper entire in our next issue. Ep.] 

Immediately following the paper was a discourse on 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
by Rev. Dr. Bartol, of Boston, of which we give a glimpse : — 

Our civilization will be but systematized barbarism till every man is taught some 
art of peace. Education can go far only with a creature that has two of his feet ofi 
the ground into hands. What, without hands, could Raphael have been? The artist's 
hand needs education in delicacy of touch. Can you tie a sailor’s knot, after having 
plainly seen it done? We do not suspect the amount of light reflected from the hand 
into the mind. I appear for this defendant of the body against the abstractionists 
and immaterial logicians. I plead for the hand, and I remember God has one, or 
what answers to one. We have been making up our minds long enough; it is time to 
make up our body. Education is not verbal recitation ; a parrot has that. The /acés 
of experience are the terms of intelligence. Weconsider memory a mental operation. 
But the muscles have a memory of their own. My muscles, exercised in the gymna- 
sium, know well what todo. By dexterity of hand we are taught and fed and clad. 
Experience demonstrates the worth of the university of experience in which Provi- 
dence gives the diploma. 

Ideas become inventors when they become manufacturers. Good wit at handicratt 
builds the house on Fifth Avenue. Whoever produces less than he consumes is the 
thief. Labor and capital is a false distinction. Labor is capital; capital is a misnomer. 
If ninety per cent of business men fail, why should a mechanic be greedy to enter 
their ranks? [A fine plea for work was made for women as well as for men.] I doubt 
if capital is as easyas toil. We shall never succeed till labor ceases to be irksome. 
That day will come when industrial education prevails. Give us utilized strength for 
gymnasiums, for regattas and horse-races. How plain is the bearing of industrial 
education on political economy! Literature ought to yield somewhat of the hours of 
life to science. 

I advocate industrial education, not as a charity, but law organic in human 
nature, to whose obedience all are ordained. Industrial education makes for health 
of body, mind, and heart. The paradise we do not earn leads to hell. Without 
industrial education, education is partial. Handling things imparts strength to 
speech. Common people are magnetized by Lincoln — not by Sumner. 
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What but the hand is to make the machine ? Is there any horoscope for the end- 
less inventions yet tocome? The time will never come when the hand will be use- 
less. I see a person’s character in his hand as in his look. 

Industrial education is the fountain of reform, It will prevent poverty, drunkenness, 
and crime. The hand-instructed eye will be the sentinel on the walls against every 
attack of the hosts of evil. 

The reports of educational meetings give the impression that teachers’ minds are 
absorbed more with methods than with ideas. As a common interest supported at 
public expense, the public school should be adapted to the general welfare, some ele- 
ments of which, leaving out the hand, it will miss. Things cannot be known till they 
have beendone. How to dois better than how not to do, or even how it should be done. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At 8 o’clock, Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire, United States Senator, 
was introduced to a goodly audience at Lyceum Hall, and delivered an eloquent address 
on “ The Influence of Education upon Labor.” 


THURSDAY — THIRD DAY. 


The weather continued this morning supremely unpleasant, and the attendance was 
not so large as it might otherwise have been. The session of Thursday morning was 
opened with prayer by Rev. J. S. Burgess, of Lewiston. The reports of the commit- 
tee on nominations was heard and their report adopted. The annual election resulted 
as follows: For President, M. C. Stebbins, Springfield, Mass.; Secretary, W. E. 
Eaton, Charlestown, Mass.; Assistant Secretary, Alfred Bunker, Boston, Mass. ; 
Treasurer, Geo. A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. We have not the names of the Vice- 
Presidents and Counsellors elected. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of members of the association deceased the 
past year, were adopted. These are Rev. Charles Brooks, of Medford, Mass. ; Rev. 
Cyrus A. Crane, D. D., of East Greenwich, R IL.; William Seaver, of Northboro’, 
Mass. ; Albert A. Gamwell, of Providence, R. I. ; and Dr. Lowell Mason, of Orange, 
N. J. 

Addresses were made by Rev. Charles Hammond, of Monson, Mass., and Prof. 
Greene, of Providence, on Dr. Mason. Mr. Lyon, of Providence, paid a tribute 
to the memory of the late Mr. Gamwell. 

At 10.15 A. M., the association listened to a paper by Nathaniel T. Allen, of West 
Newton, Mass., on “ Public Instruction in Germany.” 

[We have already given a full report of this paper in the “ Teacher.” — Ep.] 

Prof. Pickering, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, gave a brief address 
on the * Laboratory Method in Physics.” 

[A report of this paper will be found in doings of National Teachers’ Association. 
— Ep.] 

The meeting here adjourned. 

At 2 Pp. M. the Institute re-assembled, and listened to a paper by Hon. E. E. White, 
of Columbus, Ohio, on “ The Two Systems of Education.” He urged that the first 
and highest function of school training is the development and culture of all man’s 
powers and faculties in due harmony and equipoise. The subordinate function is to 
impart a knowledge of those things practically useful for guidance. The first aim is 
discipline ; second, knowledge. The study that meets both tests is of assured value. 

At 4 P. M., the newly-elected President, Mr. Stebbens, was introduced to the Insti- 
tute, and thanked the members for the honor. After which, fervently singing the dox- 
ology, the Institute adjourned. 
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A. F. Reeb, formerly principal of Chester Academy, Vermont, and recently con- 


nected with the N. H. Geological Survey, becomes an assistant teacher, at Law. 
rence Academy, Groton. 


B. G. NortHrop, Secretary of Education for Connecticut, has accepted the offer 
to superintend the School Systems of Japan, at a salary of $10,000 per annum. He 
will not enter upon his duties until next year. 


A SPECIAL town meeting, in Arlington, was called a few weeks since to see what 
action the town would take to re-build the Russell School-house, recently burned. 
It was decided to re-build, and the matter was left to a committee of five. 


SIMEON BorDEN, Esq., was chosen, a few weeks since, Superintendent of Schools, 
Fall River, Mass. 


CHARLEs P. CHasE, A. M., of West Newbury, Mass., late tutor in Dartmouth 


College, has recently been chosen Professor of Greek and Latin in a western col- 
lege. ~ 


Cuas. Emerson, of Chelmsford, Mass., late tutor, has been chosen Assistant- 
Professor of Physics, in Dartmouth College. 


O. M. FERNALD, recently instructor in Springfield High School, has been 
appointed Professor of Greek in Williams College. 


IRA A. WALDRON, of Lowell, and a graduate of Colby University, has been 
elected Principal of Haverhill High School, in place of J. A. Shores, resigned, 


Josern K. CHICKERING, late sub-master in the Taunton High School, becomes an 
instructor of Latin in Springfield High School. 


Rev. E. G. Parsons, late principal of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H., has been 
appointed Principal of Dummer Academy, Byfield, Mass, 


Geo. M. LANg, of Rochester, N. H., formerly Superintendent of Schools, Van 
Wert, Ohio, becomes Principal of Humboldt School, St. Louis. 


THE Ladies’ Seminary, East Derry, N. H., is flourishing under the charge of Emma 
L. Taylor. A class of seven young ladies recently graduated. 


THE Anniversary Exercises at the Worcester Free Institute of Science, Prof. C. O. 


Thompson, Principal, took place July 31. The course is three years and there are 
eighty-nine students. 


Pror. D. C. GILMAN, of Yale Scientific School, has been for the second time 
chosen President of the University of California. 


DARTMOUTH MEDICAL SCHOOL began August 6th, with thirty students, 
JAMES CRUIKSHANKS, Assistant Supt. of Schools, Brooklyn, has resigned, 


A ScHOOL has been established at North Adams, Mass., for the benefit of French 


Canadian children who are ignorant of the English language. There are already 
about seventy in the school. 


AN additional story has been put on the Town Hall School house at Revere ; it 
will now accommodate two hundred scholars, 
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Tuey are building a new school-house at Clinton, at a cost of $25,000, There 
will be four schools, and accommodations for two hundred and fifty pupils. 


THE new High School Building at New Haven, recently finished, cost $100,000, 
and will be dedicated on the 2d of September. Gen. Eaton, Commissioner of 
Education, is expected to deliver the address. 


AuGuSTINE SIMMONS, late of the Anson Academy, takes charge of the Derby 
Academy, Hingham, Mass. 


TrwoTny SENTER, formerly principal of Dean Academy, died suddenly at Portland, 
August 7. He was for many years a teacher in Portsmouth, and was most highly 
esteemed. 


M. W. Hazen, principal of Arlington High School, has resigned, to enter the 
em loy of Ginn Bros., Boston publishers, as General Agent at Chicago. 


JoserH A. SHORES, for many years principal of Haverhill High School, has 
resigned his charge, to accept a position as principal of a Baptist Seminary in Con- 
necticut. H. E. Bartlett has been re-elected sub-master in the same school, with his 
salary increased to $1,500. We are informed that there have been over one hundred 
applications for this High School. A class of seventy-five was recently admitted, but 
the building will seat only about two thirds of its members. A Grammar-School 
building is in process of construction on Mt. Washington, at a cost of $50,000 and 
accommodations for three hundred pupils. 


EXTENSIVE repairs have been made on the High School at Provincetown. A. F, 
Blaisdell has been re-elected principal at an increased salary. 


HrraM M. GrorGe, formerly a teacher in New York, has become principal of the 
High School, Chatham, Mass. Horatio Neuton, a graduate of the school, is principal 
of the West Chatham Grammar School. 


OscaR D. ROBINSON, formerly usher in Dwight School, Boston, is professor of 
Latin and Greek in the Free Academy, Albany, N. Y. 


] oPics. 


— WE have been obliged to increase our number of pages to get 
room for the reports of the August Conventions. Although we have 
not been able to give as full an abstract of the good things said as we 
desired, still the reader will find plenty of food for thought. 





— The report of the National Teachers’ Convention, in the present 
number, is taken from the daily papers of the city, and that of the 
American Institute (which we have been obliged to abridge, however, 
from want of space) from the “Lewiston Journal,” —a bright, enter- 
prising sheet, printed in one of the most enterprising of New-England 
cities. 

29 
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— The “ New York School Journal” says, that “the teacher’s influ- 
ence should not be limited to the dull routine of technical duties, but 
should extend insensibly to the family of his pupils and to the society 
of which he is a member ;” that “he has a duty to perform, for which 
he is personally responsible to the whole commonwealth as well as to 
his school.” So say we ; though cynics bite, and cowards cry don’t! 


—The “Commonwealth,” in its review of the “American Edu- 
cational Monthly” for July, uses this language: “It closes with re- 
marks on the late decision in New York concerning Bible-reading in 
school, which decision it as heartily upholds as the ‘Teacher’ discoun- 
tenanced and abjured it. It is good to look at both sides of the 
matter, and the ‘ Educational’ seems to have the fair and right view.” 

Now, in the first place, we cannot find that the ** Educational ” took 
any view of the question at all. It simply prints the decision ; not a 
word does it utter by way of criticism. Through what spectacles does 
the reviewer of the “Commonwealth” look? It may be that he mis- 
took a portion of the decision for editorial comments. Certain it is, 
that his critical glance over the pages of the magazine must have been 
lightning-like in rapidity if not in penetration. And it is because we 
believe this that we are willing to pardon him for saying that the 
“Teacher” “ discountenanced and abjured the late decision of the New 
York Superintendent of Public Instruction, concerning the reading of 
the Bible in the public schools.” We certainly did nothing of the kind. 
Indeed, we are not quite sure that our views are not in perfect harmony 
with those of the author of the decision. Certainly they are, if, when 
he says, “reading of a portion of the Bible as an opening exercise,” he 
would have understood, “for the purpose of instruction in the dogmas 
of sect or sects.” 

So much for the criticism of the “Commonwealth.” Now, two or 
three words touching our own position upon the question. 

There are three standpoints from which this Bible question has gen- 
erally been argued. (1) The so-called liberal, which would abolish the 
Bible from the school-room altogether, — allowing no word or sentence 
to be taken from it even to “adorn a moral” ; (2) the Protestant, 
which insists uponthe Scriptures being read every morning, as a formal 
exercise, whatever may be the religious belief of teacher or pupils ; and 
(3) the Catholic, which believes that religious teaching should go along 
side by side with secular, and so not only objects to the reading of the 
Bible in the schools, but seeks a division of the school fund, that each 
denomination may have absolute sway over the religious culture of its 
own adherents. The first class—the Liberal—are governed, it seems 
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to us, by prejudice ; the second, — the Protestant, — by obstinacy ; and 
the third, —the Catholic,—by a narrowness of view unworthy of 
modern thought. Of the three classes, however, we think the Catholic 
the most consistent. 

But there is a fourth standpoint from which this question may be 
viewed, and we think it the true one. The child is many-sided. Here 
are his three natures— physical, mental, and moral — interlaced, in- 
tertwined, influencing each other. Wecannot cultivate the one, without 
cultivating, to a greater or less degree, the others. Our free schools 
are for the purpose of developing the intellect of the child; that we 
grant ; but you cannot isolate the mental, and develop it by itself. It 
is impossible. Especially is it impossible in the school-room. Here is 
a teacher, with fifty children before her, of ages from five to fifteen 
years, some from families of excellent culture, others from families de- 
graded and of low repute. They are all upon a level, receive their 
intellectual nourishment from the same hand. ‘That hand belongs to a 
fragile woman, of only ninety pounds ; and she is to feed them. She 
is a woman of good sense, and knows that she must control before she 
can feed. What does she do? She begins by attracting every one of 
those fifty boys and girls, good, bad, and indifferent, to herself. In doing 
that, she has seized upon the emotional nature of the child, and that is 
a part of the moral faculty. Does she do right? *Answer the question 
in the affirmative, and you admit at least that it is proper to appeal to 
the moral being of the child in school government. But with growing 
age the child ceases to reverence the physical superiority of the teacher. 
There is nothing left but the moral sentiment to be appealed to. So if 
it is proper and right for the teacher to govern the child by the moral 
faculty in its early years, it follows, does it not? that such a method 
becomes a necessity in the riper years of its school life. And then, 
when it is considered that scholarship is born of moral purpose, that 
where conscientiousness is wanting, intellectual development is narrowed 
and dwarfed, it becomes still more evident that whatever of moral 
strength may exist primarily in the child should be brought to bear as 
powerfully as possible upon its mental culture. 

Now, if it be granted that the teacher has the right to make use of 
the moral nature of the child to enable him to influence and control it 
in its earlier years, and that through the moral faculties only can he most 
successfully reach the intellect at a later period in its growth, it follows 
legitimately, it seems to us, that he has a right to educate those faculties, 
also, that they may be as obedient as possible always to his command. 
This granted, the question presents itself: How is the moral nature of 
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the child to be educated? We have not space to answer the question 
fully, nor is it essential to the argument that we should. One way is 
by example ; another, by precept, — not by memorizing theological dog- 
mas, however. Belief or non-belief in total depravity, vicarious atone- 
ment, the Trinity, never had any influence in the moral culture of school- 
boy or school-girl, and never will. Still another method of influencing 
the moral disposition of the child is by cultivating within him a love 
for what is good and pure and really noble in others. But the con- 
crete method must be pursued ; the abstract will not do. The teach- 
er, therefore, in his instruction, should have the whole range of 
biographical literature, from Abraham down. He should have the whole 
range of holy deeds and holy words, from the ten commandments 
of Moses to the emancipation proclamation of Lincoln. He should 
have the privilege to quote from Koran, the Vedas, or Bible, whether 
Douay or King James. He should have the right to paint before his 
class the rectitude of Confucius, the wisdom of Socrates, or the purity 
of Jesus. This is our argument and position upon the Bible question. 
We do not believe in mixing secular knowledge and the theological 
dogmas of sects in our free common schools ; we do not believe in 
refusing the Bible a place upon the teacher’s desk, as if it were a moral 
pest ; nor do we believe in elevating it to a prominence in the school- 
room (where all creeds and nationalities mix) which does not belong to 
it. But our belief is that the Bible should be placed upon a level with 
every other sacred book of any sect or tribe, to be used for the sole 
purpose of educating the heart and cultivating the moral disposition of 
the child. This is qur position, one which we predict all will come to 
at last,—Catholig and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, Unitarian and 
Trinitarian. 





PuSINEss. 


WE need not say to those who have been readers of “ THE TEACHER ” 
for the past year, that it has proved a success in literary merit, variety 
and practical information, and hints for the teachers of every grade. 
Of course each reader will find many things that do not apply to her 
work, but there is always something that does. 

Thus far, our subscription list looks well, and complaints of not re- 
ceiving the numbers have ceased ; but a new difficulty arises: we have 
been anticipating two hundred subscribers from the State Convention 
in October, and depending upon the finance therefrom ; but now the 
State meeting is not to be holden till nearly three months later, and we 
must supply the deficit by some new move. We propose this: That 
every teacher, not now a subscriber, who receives this number of “THE 
TEACHER,” shall subscribe for the remainder of the year, three months 
for twenty-five cents. Send your name and the money promptly, and we 
promise you the best numbers of the year. The amount is a trifle to 
you, but four hundred of them will aid us greatly. Send by return mail, 
and thus lighten the gratuitous labors of 

THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 





